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The School Librarian as Reading 


Teacher 
By Louis Shores * 


T is my grave responsibility to tell you we 

librarians are at war. 

In many ways the situation of our profes- 
sion is comparable to that of our nation. In 
spite of an incessant campaign to keep us 
out of the European conflict there are not a 
few competent observers who believe we are 
already at war. 

Likewise in librarianship. While we 
peacefully go about the business of perfect- 
ing our techniques an enemy is belligerently 
undermining the very foundation of librar- 
ies. We are in short facing or failing to 
face a phenomenon of steadily declining 
reader population with inadequate weapons 
of defense or offense. 

It is no secret that public library circula- 
tion has declined in the last decade. This 
has occurred in the face of a 10 per cent 
population increase and a very real extension 
of library facilities. In the South alone this 
so-called depression era was the golden age 
when philanthropic foundations and govern- 
ad agencies poured money into county, 
school, and institutional libraries. In other 
words it was the decade when the greatest 
advances were made in the region that here- 
tofore was said to be keeping the national 
average down. 

Nor was library circulation alone. Book 
publication as well as newspapers and maga- 
zines suffered a decline. In the decade since 
1929 book production fell off, and many 
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magazines died, among them such solid 
regulars as Literary Digest, Scribner's, Cen- 
tury. And look at the newspapers. In Chi- 
cago there were at one time twice as many 
daily newspapers as there are now. In New 
York the famous Pulitzer World papers, 
both morning and evening, disappeared and 
so did the pride of Hearst, the N.Y. Ameri- 
can, and the Evening Post. Every city in the 
country is having the same experience-— 
mergers, failures, reduction of the numbe 
of newspapers. Although they won’t admit 
it, except indirectly through their policies, 
the radio is making terrific inroads. 

For all its efforts in behalf of reading 
there is no denying the fact that hours now 
spent listening to radio were formerly em- 
ployed in reading. Every interest that ex- 
pressed itself through reading, such as news, 
sports, drama, stories, household recipes, yes 
even book reviews, now finds satisfaction in 
capably presented broadcasts. 

The following educational announcement 
in New York State is symptomatic: 

“THE NEW YORK STATE BOARD OF REGENTS, 
through Mr. Warren W. Knox, head of the ex- 
amining division has granted pupils the right to 
substitute consistent listening to approved radio 
programs for part of the reading of books hitherto 
required in preparation for certain Regents ex- 
aminations. Mr. Knox ruled that reports on 
twenty radio programs would be accepted in place 
of reviews of three authors.” * 


1 Education by radio, August-September, 1939 








But the radio is not the only anti-reading 
force in society. I should rather say the 
radio is only a symptom of the restlessness 
that has been brought on by the greater mo- 
bility of our population, and that the auto- 
mobile, the movies, and the radio, as well 
as the growing social unrest have had their 
share. Reading flourishes in placid atmos- 
phere, not in a society that is nervously on 
the move. The activity of modern life tends 
to discourage thoughtful reading. 


Illiterate Literacy 


And so it is on the school library front. 
All about us are forces attacking reading. 
It is true that we have generally eliminated 
the kind of illiteracy we had to contend 
with in the beginning of our library move- 
ment. But in its place we have something 
more baffling—an illiterate literacy consist- 
ing of an adult population with less than 
sixth grade reading ability, a nation of read- 
ers who do not comprehend what they read 
and who may fall prey as easily to subver- 
sive pane as they now fall for ex- 
aggerated advertising; a school population 
in which a very large portion of the pupils 
read on a level from three to six grades 
below their chronological age. 

I want it clearly understood that I am not 
listing progressive education, spelled either 
with a small or large ‘‘p” as an enemy of 
reading. On the contrary, the trend from 
the single text to multiple readings as well 
as the emphasis on the social studies, always 
the library's best customers, are definitely to 
be marked up for progressive education's 
efforts in behalf of reading. 

There are, however, certain progressive 
education tendencies that librarians must 
view with alarm. One of these is the tend- 
ency to delay reading until nine or ten years 
of age on the grounds that earlier reading 
injures the child physically. Fortunately, 
some studies, notably one by Gates, has 
tended to refute this position. 

Another progressive anti-reading influence 
is the thought behind the now hackneyed 
slogan, ‘learn by doing.” This has unfor- 
tunately been too often interpreted as man- 
ual activity at the ag of mental. As a 
result the child has frequently been encour- 
aged to avoid abstract thinking as he would 
the plague and to devote his attention en- 
tirely to doing things with his hands. So 
the young people come through a hammer- 
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and-saw activity program which if it does 
not oppose reading does comparatively little 
to encourage it. 

But perhaps the most disturbing anti- 
reading tendency in the progressive school 
is the device of promoting children by age 
rather than by achievement. It is the device 
which has unquestionably necessitated a 
remedial reading program not only in the 
elementary, but in the secondary school and 
in many cases on the college level. As a 
result of it every grade from the third up 
shows a variation in reading ability of from 
three to six grades. This is illustrated by 
one sixth grade in which the task of the 
teacher was to teach 39 children who varied 
in — from second to eighth grade, in 
vocabulary from third to ninth, and in com- 
prehension from third to eighth. Is it any 
wonder that both the poor and good readers 
develop a lasting dislike for reading ? 

I have only briefly indicated the forces in- 
tentional and idieatel that are working 
against reading. I am not willing to take as 
pessimistic a view as M. Duhamel? and 
consider the possibility that we, five hun- 
dred years after Gutenberg, face a revolu- 
tion im communication as far-reaching as 
that caused by the invention of printing. I 
can not believe that books and reading are 
about to be replaced nor even that they are 
to take a secondary position, because funda- 
mentally print has certain advantages that 
the radio and the film have not even ap- 
proached. But I do believe that reading 
will rapidly decline as a human activity un- 
less adequate steps are taken by those con- 
cerned to prevent it. 

To date libraries have assumed that their 
part in the defense of reading was merely 
to provide the right book at the right time. 
Let the school teach reading, and the library 
will provide the materials. This division of 
labor held pretty well as long as the library 
was not in the school. But this division 
holds not at all so far as the school library 
is concerned. Here the conception is en- 
tirely different. The library is part and 
parcel of the school. It does not exist as a 
separate entity or as an end in itself. Its 
reason for being is the furtherance of the 
school program. And to date the school 
library has been unable entirely to forget 
the public library philosophy. 


2 Duhamel, Georges. 
Greystone Press, 1939 
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I admit this is a point of view and sub- 
ject to difference but I believe the accent in 
school librarianship is still too far to the 
right of reading. Otherwise, how account 
for the fact that the present reading renais- 
sance is going right by the school library 
profession? Why is it that in a dozen books 
on remedial and diagnostic reading the li- 
brary if mentioned at all is mentioned only 
incidentally? Further, how explain the sug- 
gestion made in a recent book on reading 
that the school set up a reading laboratory 
with a full time reading teacher in charge? 
Does not this suggest that we school librar- 
ians have failed to meet an urgent school 
need—a need for a reading program? 

My observation leads me to believe that 
school librarians are still laboring to re- 
produce miniature public libraries in their 
schools. 


Dissenting O pinto n 


I read in its entirety the third edition of 
Miss Fargo’s book released late last year. It 
is truly one of our professional classics not 
alone because of its comprehensiveness but 
because of Miss Fargo’s inspiring and stimu- 
lating style. I went through page after page 
applauding especially the chapters on read- 
ing, nonbook materials, reference, and teach- 
ing library use. The fact that I dissented 
vehemently in places is a further tribute to 
the stimulating quality of her writing and 
thinking. Perhaps if I were to put my 
finger on the passage which represents the 
point of view to which I can not subscribe 
it would be the paragraph on p. 66-7 under 
“school library and teacher cooperation.” I 
quote, 

“It is not in the nature of things for the school 
library to teach reading nor to test reading nor 
even to supervise reading to so intimate a degree 
as does the classroom. In the first place, the 
average school librarian is not adequately trained 
for such work; and in the second, were she to 
undertake it, it would be necessary for some one 
trained in library techniques to look after the or- 
ganization and administration of the library, 
which, in a school of any size, is job enough in 
itself.”’ * 


To Miss Fargo’s first objection we might 
point out that neither is the average teacher 
adequately trained for such work. Indeed 
as between the two I should say that the 
school librarian with her superior knowledge 
of reading materials would be definitely bet- 


* Fargo, L. F. Library in the School. 1939. p. 66-7. 
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ter equipped. What is more, an increasing 
number of school librarians are interesting 
themselves in the remedial and diagnostic 
techniques. At Peabody all of our gradu- 
ates going into school library work are get- 
ting some instruction, and during the sum- 
mer they participate actively in the reading 
laboratory. In Florida the State School Li- 
brary Consultant and a member of the State 
Department of Education, list four charac- 
teristics of adequate school library partici- 
pation the very first of which deals with 
remedial reading. I quote their exact words 
as published in the recent Memorandum by 
the A.L.A. Board of Education for Librar- 
ianship on the need for a Negro library 
school: 

“In conjunction with departments of education 
there should be courses designed to prepare 


school librarians to participate in the remedial 
and directed reading programs.” * 


Miss Fargo’s second objection requires 
careful consideration. An increasing num- 
ber of educators are criticizing school librar- 
ians for making such a fetish of their 
organizational activities. Discounting the 
average principal’s tendency to underesti- 
mate library techniques I think we must still 
accept the truth of their criticism. Organi- 
zation and administration in terms of what 
these mean in a college, public, or large re- 
search library, are comparatively simple and 
largely non-professional in a school library. 
Further, modern developments such as the 
Wilson cards, standard lists, new equipment 
and devices, and centralized administration 
should release even more of the librarian’s 
organizational time. Indeed Miss Fargo her- 
self recognizes a sentence below that in 
smaller schools “the position of part-time 
librarian may as a matter of economy be 
combined with that of English or reading 
teacher.” 

I can not see that the functions of the 
two positions are or should be different. In- 
deed I fear very much that if we continue 
to insist on this difference the librarian will 
either be relegated to a clerical position or 
be replaced entirely by a clerk who can run 
the reading teacher’s errands at a lower cost 
to the school. 

I am perfectly willing to analyze the 
school librarian’s work day. We have been 
attempting to do this to some extent in our 

* Barker and Jackson. Memorandum on the Need for 


a Library School or Schools for Negroes. A.L.A. 1939. 
p. 35. 
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own demonstration school libraries and we 
feel at times that the school librarian is 
allocating too large a portion of her day to 
tasks that can be important in a large public 
or college library but are not in a school 
library. 

Actually, the very nature of classroom 
teaching precludes the type of intimate su- 
pervision necessary for remedial reading 
since classroom activity is primarily a group 
activity whereas the library is basically in- 
dividualized in its approach. For that rea- 
son I consider reading instruction the school 
librarian’s major function. It takes preced- 
ence over any and all techniques that con- 
stitute our library science. Workers in col- 
lege and public libraries may devote them- 
selves almost entirely to cataloging and 
classification, to circulation, order work, and 
the other activities we have associated with 
librarianship, but to the school librarian 
these activities must remain incidental. Our 
main business is promoting reading and we 
can not predicate this on the assumption 
that our clientele is already literate and 
overcome with the urge to read. 

Studies show an appalling lack of reading 
and an amazing inability to read. Dr. Gray 
has estimated that the average adult reading 
level is about sixth grade and that high 
school students today average two levels 
below the grade in which they find them- 
selves. Not only our high school but our 
elementary and college students show read- 
ing inability in spite of public library facili- 
ties. The public library theory that all it 
had to do was to provide the materials and 
perhaps advertise them through displays has 
made comparatively few ci a It is ap- 
parently not enough to work with materials 
but some attention must be given to readers. 
And although the public library was able to 
say that is the responsibility of the schools, 
the school library can not because it is part 
of the school. 

How then can the school library contrib- 
ute to the reading program? By providing 
properly selected materials adequately organ- 
ized, of course. But that is only a begin- 
ning and I hope that Wilson cards, the lib- 
eral use of pupil assistants on clerical jobs, 
and the increasing willingness of the librar- 
ian to delegate organizational tasks will re- 
lease her time for really professional duties. 


What are these? First of all closer rela- 
tions with the individual teacher. One prin- 
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cipal expressed it well, ‘““Why do teachers 
say so frequently to the librarian, ‘I want to 
come in and use your library.’ Since when 
is the school library the librarian’s library?” 
But teachers feel that way about it. They 
have had no say in its organization and ad- 
ministration. The librarian has not carried 
them along sufficiently to permit the teach- 
ers to feel that they have a share in the 
operation of the school library. 

Contrariwise, the school librarian knows 
too little what goes on in the classroom. 
How many librarians feel, even if it were 
possible, that they can leave their library for 
one hour a day regularly to sit in some class- 
room and take notes. What kind of notes? 
I'd put down every place during that class 
hour where I believe the library could con- 
tribute to make that period more effective 
and then I'd talk that over with the teacher. 

Second, closer relations with the indi- 
vidual pupil. Is that possible in a large 
high school? Perhaps not, but based on my 
Own experience in a very large New York 
junior high school I believe something is 
possible. 

The criticism of the remedial and diag 
nostic reading program that is most often 
made is that it concerns itself with the below 
average readers. That is only partly true, 
but the below-average reader is steadily be- 
coming a larger portion of our student 
population. If time imposes a limit on the 
amount of individual work that a librarian 
can do perhaps the below-average reader 
should be the last to be forgotten. 


Further, it should be pointed out that the 
below-average reader is not necessarily a 
below-average child. Dr. Luella Cole, whose 
contributions to reading research are creative 
and stimulating comments, says: 

“If it were the stupid child who developed an 
aversion for reading the situation would not be 
so serious. Dull children often dislike reading 
because they are given material that is too hard, 
but they rarely develop the defense mechanism. . . 


Intelligent pupils usually take an intelligent way 
out of an awkward situation. . .”’ 


and she adds 


“The remedial reading class should exist for 
normal pupils who for one reason or another 
have failed to develop the expected skills in 
reading.” ° 


How much more important for the li 
brarian, therefore, does the remedial pro- 


5 Cole, Luella. The Improvement of Reading. - N.Y. 
Farrar, 1938. p. 313. 
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gram become when it is apparent that this 
program concerns itself with the otherwise 
normal child, and that he constitutes the 
majority of our school population. 

What can the school librarian do? First 
of all re-orient herself. She becomes the 
reading doctor and every one of the school’s 
pupils are her patients. From her pupil 
records should come information that. she 
can use. Who are the non-readers? They 
require earliest attention. Why are they 
non-readers? The librarian should go to 
work on every one of them. In the past, 
we have said she should confer with their 
home room teachers or counsellors. But only 
as an expert on reading, as one who has 
every right to initiate a remedial program as 
well as cooperate in one already started. 


Doctor and Patients 


To do this, most school librarians will 
have to know more about teaching reading 
than they now do, but this can be accom- 
plished with some study and trial and error. 
The literature itself will support this pro- 
cedure, for who among the reading experts 
will acknowledge one best way of remedial 
reading? And as the librarian proceeds 
further she will see these reading experts 
groping for varieties of materials with which 
they have only too meager acquaintance. 
For, important as eye movement, reading 
span, fixation frequency and the other 
mechanics are, no authority disputes the 
effect motivation stimulated by interest in 
specific materials can have on all of them. 

And right there is where the librarian 
can make her contribution to both diagnosis 
and remedy. Most non-readers are not read- 
ing because the right materials never came 
along. By right materials I mean materials 
so compelling to an individual non-reader 
that his reading resistance will collapse, his 
eye span lengthen, his fixations succeed each 
other with such speedy and regular sequence 
as to create through the opthalmograph a 
model film strip. 

I know this can be done. From my 
college days I recall a Chaucer class. It was 
almost impossible to elicit any response other 
than drudgery with the Canterbury Tales 
until one day the professor read us one of 
the two naughty tales, leaving the impres- 
sion there were many such in the collection. 
Middle English nor French nor eye spans 
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nor fixations presented any problems to the 
men as they read Chaucer avidly, thereafter! 

This is not the kind of motivation I am 
suggesting. It is only the principle of read- 
ing interests that I wish to illustrate. Pro- 
fessor Scott of the University of Illinois has 
put it even more effectively with his ex- 
ample, which I here paraphrase, 

If I were teaching high school English, he 
wrote in one of his books, I should say to the 
pupils on the opening day of school, I hate clas- 
sics. I don’t want you to read them because they 
deal with war, and murder, and other horrors. 
So I am going to put Shakespeare, and Homer, 
and the others up on the top shelf in this closet. 
What we are going to study is Zane Grey. For 
tomorrow I want everyone to read the first chap- 
ter of the Riders of the-Purple Sage. Don't read 
any more and we will have a recitation on it to- 
morrow, including so-called thought-questions. 
The next day I'd assign the same chapter asking 
everyone to look up in the dictionary the etymol- 
ogy of every fifth word. For the third day's as- 
signment I'd ask each child to rewrite the first 
chapter in blank verse, and on the fourth day I'd 
have everyone write a theme on the first chapter 
and the countryside in winter. I am sure no one 
would ever look at Zane Grey again after the first 
week. 

If the librarian is to make her contribu- 
tion, here, however, she must in some 
instances modify her book selection phi- 
losophy. 

Often the librarian fails to interest a pupil 
in reading because the available range of 
books in the school library is limited. It 
would be simple if all children liked good 
books from the start but we know such 
likes are not inherent characteristics. Conse- 
quently, such a selection as is represented 
by either the Children’s Catalog or the 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries, 
although its quality is unchallenged, fails 
to provide materials suitable for the child 
who doesn’t read. Something more is 
needed, perhaps even the materials we would 
be ashamed to have in our library. 

Speaking of a remedial program especially 
for those pupils who are handicapped by 
vocalization Dr. Cole suggests that a large 
amount of very easy, very interesting, and 
very unimportant reading matter is essential. 


“In short,”’ she says, “the reading material for 
such remedial work must be simple, exciting, and 
worthless. For older pupils the best literature 
for the purpose is not found in the school li- 
brary. . . The best materials are the magazines of 
Western stories, detective stories, adventure sto- 
ries . . . the books of cartoons of Little Orphan 
Annie, or Mickey Mouse. No literate adult 
has a high opinion of, for instance, the Tarzan 


(Continued on page 133) 








The American Scene in Recent 
Children’s Books 


By Harrtet 


RAVEL bureaus have adopted as their 
1940 slogan, “Travel America Year.” 
On their part, emphasis upon the American 
scene is practically compulsory, since travel 
to Europe is forbidden, and elsewhere haz- 
ardous. Whatever the compulsion back of 
it, the results are likely to be beneficial, and 
thousands of people may become better ac- 
quainted with the scenic beauties of their 
own land, and more aware of how and 
where their fellow-citizens live. 


The conflict overseas not only highlights 
this country as a boon to travellers; but the 
realization of what is going on in Europe 
and Asia serves to jog us out of a too easy 
acceptance of the American way of life, and 
impels us to a reconsideration of the often 
unrecognized blessings which we are fortu- 
nate enough to enjoy. 


Therefore, it seems fitting to survey the 
book field in 1939 and '40 and discover 
what authors and publishers are providing 
for our boys and girls to give them a 
realization of our history, our traditions, and 
the meaning of America. What impres- 
sions of the American scene will they derive 
from recent publications ? 


In Columbus Sails, by C. Walter Hodges, 
I believe they will find the most real and 
vivid picture of the discoverer of this conti- 
nent that has yet appeared in a book for 
boys and girls. It is no mean achievement 
to vitalize such a well-known story. The 
author succeeds in doing so by depicting the 
events as witnessed by several individuals. 
There is the monk at the monastery of La 
Rabida at Palos. It was the Holy Prior 
of La Rabida who pleaded Columbus’ cause 
before Queen Isabella, and therefore the 
reader learns of Columbus’ attempts to 
secure backing for the expedition. 

However, the narrative of one of the 
sailors occupies most of the book. It was 
an ill assorted crew that manned the three 





1 Paper read before Small Libraries Round Table of the 
American Library Association, Cincinnati Conference, 
May 31, 1940. 

* Instructor, School of Library Service, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ships, criminal lot mostly, men desperate 
enough to sign up for a voyage into the 
Great Sea beyond which lay the edge of the 
world for all they knew. It is no wonder 
that there was fear and despair, and mutiny 
too. But Columbus, sustained by his dream, 
would not turn back, and eventually land 
was sighted. The fear of the copper-skinned 
natives, how their friendship was won and 
later lost through greed for gold, Columbus’ 
return to Spain, all this is included, too. 
Above the events towers the figure of 
Columbus, drawn in simple, strong, bold 
outlines; a man of courage, resourcefulness, 
singleness of purpose; in short having those 
heroic qualities which boys admire. A book 
excellent in content, distinguished in format. 

Our boys and girls have read many sto- 
ries about the settlement of America, for 
numerous ones have been written, and 
school needs have strengthened the demand 





Illustration from OCEAN-BORN Mary, 
by Lois Lenski 
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for more; stories of life 
in the Virginia colonies, 
the Massachusetts colonies, 
and among the Dutch of 
New Amsterdam. How- 
ever, I believe they will 
find fresh and genuine in- 
terest in the three included 
on the list. 

In Peter Hale, by Julia 
Davis, boys and girls, too, 
will eagerly follow an 
English lad’s experiences 
after he lands in James- 
town in the year 1643. In 
the boy’s attempt to find 
his uncle with whom he is 
to live he must make his 
way from Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia, to Boston. As he 
journeys northward 
through the Swedish col- 
ony in Delaware and the 
Dutch in New Amsterdam 
and finally reaches the 
more stern Puritan colony 
in Boston there is pre 
sented a contrasting pic- 
ture of colonial life. It is 
an absorbing story, and 
boys will find Peter’s life 
among the friendly In- 
dians as a hostage thrilling 
reading. 

Ocean-born Mary, by Lois Lenski, is based 
on a true event in Colonial history. When 
James and Elizabeth Wilson were on their 
way to the colonies in 1720, their daughter 
Mary was born. Pirates captured the ship, 
but when the pirate captain saw Ocean-born 
Mary he spared the lives of the emigrants, 
so goes the legend. In the book, Mary is 
now eleven years old and is living in old 
Portsmouth where she again meets the pirate 
captain. Miss Lenski has made considerable 
research into the manners and customs of 
the period. In addition to this excellent 
background, she has created a good story 
for girls having the excitement of pirates, 
pieces of eight, and a mysterious silver snuff 
box. 

Around 1750 there were colonies of Ger 
mans along the Skippack River and in Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania. To the colony of 
Mennonites came Eli Schrawder and his 
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Illustration from BEN AND ME, by Robert Lawson 
Little, Brou ” 


parents to worship in freedom and to clear 
land and build a home. Skippack School is 
a slight story for younger children, chiefly 
of Eli’s school days under the famous school- 
master, Christopher Dock. It is a sincerely 
told and pleasant tale, containing informa- 
tion about the arts and crafts of the period 
and beautifully illustrated in the style which 
Marguerite de Angeli has made famous. 
The Revolutionary War is another favorite 
event for writers of children’s books. 1 
mention a recent one because I believe it is 
a well-written, vivid picture of the realities 
of that struggle, Land for My Sons, by 
Maribelle Cormack and William Alexander. 
The hero, a red-headed Scotch-Irishman of 
the Pennsylvania frontier, is a surveyor and 
wilderness scout, who fights at Bunker Hill 
and carries messages for General Washing- 
ton. Throughout the story runs his romance 
with Molly Thompson, “a wee lassie in 
buckskin.” They marry and together start 
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Illustration from SKIPPACK SCHOOL, 


by Marguerite de Angeli 
Doubleday, Doran 


west where, as Michael says, “there is the 
land I will hold for my sons.” A good 
tale for the older boys and girls. 

When the war was over, and General 
Washington was on his way to Mount 
Vernon, the entire household, including the 
colored boy Jeremiah, looked forward to 
his homecoming. Mrs. Nolen, in the slight 
story called A Job for Jeremiah gives the 
younger children an insight into the busy 
life at Mount Vernon, where each member 
of the household had his appointed tasks. 
Jeremiah worried because he had no job, 
sampled many kinds of work including 
cobbling, tailoring, and horseshoeing, before 
he decided to become a gardener. 

As for Ben and Me that ‘New and aston- 
ishing life of Benjamin Franklin as written 
by his good Mouse Amos,” well, here is a 
book for all ages. It circulates as widely 
among adults as among the ten and eleven 
year olds. Amos, a contraction of the 
phrase ‘a mouse,” lived in the fur cap 
which was Benjamin Franklin's favorite 
headgear. Amos gave Ben credit for certain 
admirable qualities, but was convinced that 
without him Ben would not have attained 
to success and fame. A highly amusing 
tale, with illustrations and text so closely 
related one wonders which came first. The 
picture of Ben cowering with fright under 
the bed covers while the bolts of lightning 
played about his experimental apparatus is 
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one to remember. Laugh as we may, over 
pictures and text, Ben emerges the same 
kindly, curious, wise, and democratic 
being we've always known him to be. To 
create humor of that sort is an achieve- 
ment. 

Thus far the American scene has been 
restricted to the eastern shore. But life 
in the new world did not remain centered 
along a fringe of land bordering the sea. 
The same urgency which brought settlers 
to the continent made others push on 
toward the unsettled lands west of the 
Alleghenies. Who better typifies this 
westward movement than Daniel Boone? 

On James Daugherty’s return from a 
trip through the Cumberlands, the Smok- 
ies, and Boonesborough, he was inspired 
to tell Boone’s story again, because he 
believes that Boone and “his tough true 
breed are calling across a hundred years 
to young America.” 

The spirit of the lusty, vigorous new coun- 
try is in the rhythmic prose as well as in 
the illustrations. It is not a detailed biog- 
raphy to which one may turn for confirma- 
tion of facts, but an impressionistic picture 
which succeeds admirably in recreating a 
heroic figure. 

Not so many miles away lies the scene 
of Boone's endeavors, the “dark and bloody 
ground” of Kentucky. Boone travelled the 
Ohio River too. Once after escaping his 
Indian captors, he came to the Ohio at full 
spring flood. He could not swim and he 
was in one of those desperate tight places 
he had known so often. Fortunately he 
found a leaky canoe and made a swift cross- 
ing to the Kentucky shore. 

And then on his last long voyage to a 
new country, he travelled by flatboat down 
the wide river in the spring to the Missis- 
sippi, and hence to a new settlement near 
St. Louis. 

After Daniel Boone and others had blazed 
the way to the west, settlements sprang up 
here and there. One such was Pembina, 
on the Canadian border, in the shadow of a 
trading post of the Hudson Bay Company. 
The Mackenzie family lived there, and 
Chatty was their lively twelve year old 
daughter often called Little Whirlwind. 
In 1823 the settlers learn that the community 
is a part of the United States rather than of 
Canada. The Hudson Bay Company with. 
draws its support and since the settlers can 
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no longer remain there without supplies, 
they leave for new homes. Some go north- 
ward, but the Mackenzies turn south, and 
live among the Chippewa and Sioux Indians. 
Chatty is as lively a heroine as Caddie 
Woodlawn, and girls will enjoy her. A fine, 
well-written story. 

It was greed for gold that brought settlers 
in swarms to the Pacific Coast; some over- 
land, others by way of the Isthmus of 
Panama, and many by boat around the coast 
of South America. 

Howard Pease in Long Wharf tells of 
Danny Mason and his father who success- 
fully make the trip in the ship “Atlantic,” 
and reach San Francisco in the year 1850. 
The greed for gold lures Danny's father 
and the crew to the mining camps and 
Danny is left to guard the ship. When they 
do not return, the deserted ship becomes 
a boarding house, largely through the efforts 
of Danny's friends, Mrs. Howard and her 
daughter. There are few books 
for boys and girls which present 
the wild, reckless, and fantastic 
life of early San Francisco, and 
Mr. Pease has done it well, with- 
out being too sensational. 

Our boys and girls have 
spread before them in the pages 
of these books a panorama of 
America’s history, beginning 
with the discovery of the conti- 
nent, then the coming of the 
colonists to the eastern seaboard, 
and finally the migration to the 
Pacific coast. Their history les- 
sons will be made more real and 
more vivid through the reading 
of these books of historical fic- 
tion and biography. They will 
absorb details of living condi- 
tions in colonial and pioneer 
times. They will be reminded 
again of the hardships under- 
gone, the privations endured and 
the dangers faced. They will 
sense the unconquerable spirit 
of those Americans of earlier 
times who met the challenge of 
this new land and who had the 
courage, resourcefulness, and 
hardihood to win out. 

After paying well deserved 
tribute to the authors who have 
so successfully recreated the past 
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for our boys and girls, I am going to be so 
bold as to make some suggestions to the 
authors of the future. I believe the time is 
at hand when there should be less absorption 
in depicting the details of living in colonial 
times, and more emphasis upon the condi- 
tions and circumstances and reasons that led 
our ancestors to leave their homeland; viz, to 
escape tyranny, economic oppression, wars, 
religious persecution ; evils as prevalent now 
as then. In the light of present conditions 
overseas children may be better able to ap- 
preciate something of the despair and like- 
wise the hopefulness with which the early 
colonists came to a new country where they 
might begin life anew. I could wish that in 
the books yet to be written this aspect might 
be stressed more, to give to our boys and 
girls a deeper conception of the human 
struggle for liberty. 

There are other needs. There 
nothing except straight fact to which we 
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may turn to give to children a picture of 
the early struggles of the Anglo-Saxons for 
freedom, a struggle which we but continued 
in America. When we try to find stories or 
plays or biographies which will illuminate 
such an important event as the granting of 
the Magna Charta, for imstance, and the 
conditions which gave rise to it, the search 
is almost fruitless. 

There is, also, a dearth of stories about 
those dramatic occasions upon which the 
essential characteristics of our democracy 
were fought for; the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution of the United 
States, including the Bill of Rights. I 
believe I am not mistaken when I say that 
our boys and girls have no inspired biog- 
raphies of Patrick Henry, or Samuel Adams; 
and but two of Thomas Jefferson; men who 
fought for human rights, and to whom we 
are indebted for our constitutional guarantees 
of freedom. 

I wish we might find in our library collec- 
tions books which will arouse an understand- 
ing of the principles of democracy; Munro 
Leaf’s Fair Play and Mr. and Mrs. Goslin’s 
Democracy are steps in the right direction. 
Mr. Leaf with his clever and humorous 
drawings and his ability to write for the 
younger children has effectively stressed 
those qualities necessary for democratic social 
living. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goslin present similar ma- 
terial for a slightly older group. One 
section of their book is captioned “It’s your 
turn.” I quote from it. 

“People in one country after another have 
found out that their troubles are not over when 
they get rid of a king or an emperor. If they 
do not want someone else to govern them, they 
must learn how to govern themselves! They 
must decide questions and solve problems. George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson and other early 
Americans discovered this when the Revolution 
was over and they came to write a Constitution 
and set up a new kind of government for this 
country. 


Other sections deal with the value of dif- 
ferences of opinion, of tolerance, and of 
patience. And each point is explained and 
made real by an example from everyday life, 
illustrated with excellent photographs of 
boys and girls at work and at play. 

I do not believe that in our desire to have 
upon our library shelves books for boys and 
girls which will emphasize the fundamental 
principles of the democratic way of life in 
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which we grown-ups have faith that we 
shall be accused of flag waving, nor of 
stressing the “‘aren’t we lucky” idea. Rather 
are we trying to keep before the young 
those essential ideals for which our ancestors 
fought, stressing the necessity for constant 
vigilance, both to protect those ideals and 
to perfect our ways of expressing them. 
Thus our boys and girls are presented with 
a challenge. 

In conclusion I wish to quote from James 
Daugherty’s letter to Daniel Boone, which 
forms the introduction to the biography: 


“Rise up, you lanky sons of democracy. 

Of Tennessee, of Texas, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, 

Mississippi, Ohio, Oregon and the 
the glorious brotherhood of States. 

Remember Clark of Vincennes, Robertson of 
Watauga, Nolichucky Jack, Donaldson of the 
Adventure, Mansker and the Long Hunters, Mrs. 
Bean and the fighting pioneer women who made 
homes and bred Horse and Alligator sons on the 
snow drifts and hollow trees and log forts of the 
old frontier. 

Pray to the God of your Fathers that their 
spirit be upon you. 

That you may have the enduring courage to 
cut a clean straight path for a free people through 
the wilderness against oppression and aggression, 

For generations marching on to higher freedoms 

Riding toward the sun 

Singing in the canebrakes 

Singing in the rough spots 

Chanting: Democracy, here we come. 

Millions of cantankerous laughing sons and 
strong daughters 

Shouting to the bullies, the tyrannies, the hosts 
of Darkness 

Shouting with a seven-times-mighty shout of 
Jericho: NO SURRENDER.” 


rest of 
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Belgium 


MELLOY, CAMILLE. King’s Christmas Present; 
adapted by Jeanne Hebbelynck. N.Y. Sheed 
"36 

Cing contes de Noél 
"95 

Troubadour of God; tr. by Agnes Franklin 

Keyes; with il. by Jeanne Kerremans. N.Y. 

Kenedy ‘38 
Le jongleur de Dieu. Paris Desclée De Brouwer 


37 


Bruges Desclée De Brouwer 





Danemark 


GREDSTED, Torry. Jorn; tr. by Astrid Rosing 
Sawyer. Chicago Reilly & Lee '38 
Den gronne ring Kobenhavn Hassings ‘30 
OWEN, RUTH (BRYAN) (Mrs MOERGE ROHDE). 
Castle in the Silver Wood, and other Scandi- 
navian fairy tales; retold; il. by Marc Simont. 
N.Y. Dodd ‘39 
Tales taken from: 
Olrik, Axel. Danske sagn og Aeventyr fra folke 
munde (anden Kebenhavn 
**Fremtinden 


samling ) Foreningen 


Danske sagn og Aeventyr. Kobehnavn Fore 

ningen ‘‘Fremtinden 
Kristensen, E. T. 

Niels Christensen 


Danske folkaeventyr Viborg 


France 


ALCANTER DE BRAHM, MME JEANNE (ICHARD) 
(JEAN ROSMER, PSEUD). Princess and the 
Gypsy; a tale of old Spain; tr. by Virginia 
Olcott; il. by Marguerite de Angeli. Phila 
Lippincott '38 

La chanson de I'Infant Paris Gautier-Languereau 
"32 

BoursIER-MOUGENOT, A. Doudou Flies 

tr. by Georges Duplaix. N.Y. 
Doudou s'envole. Tours Mame ‘37 

BRUNHOFF, JEAN De. Babar and His Children; 
tr. by Merle Haas. N.Y. Random House 
38 


Babar en farnille. Paris Hachette '38 


—Zephir's Holidays; [{il. by the author; tr. by 
Merle Haas}. N.Y. Random House ‘37 


Les vacances de Zéphir. Paris Hachette '37 
P 


COLLIN DELAVAUD, MARIE (MOREAI DE 
BREVANS) (MARIE COLMONT, PSEUD). Along 
the Coast; adapted by Margaret T. Parker; 
with lithographs in ten colors by Alexandra 
Exter. N.Y. Harper ‘40 


Panorama de la céte 


Away; 
Grosset '37 


Paris Flammarion ‘38 


* Librarian, French Institute, and member of the In- 
ternational Committee of the Children’s Section of the 
American Library Association. 


COLLIN DELAVAUD, MARIE. Down the River; 
adapted by Margaret T. Parker; with litho- 
graphs in ten colors by Alexandra Exter. N.Y 
Harper '37 

Panorama du fleuve. Paris Flammarion '37 

—Lucky Vagabond; tr. by Maida C. Darnton; 
il. by Martha Lamb. N.Y. Coward-McCann 
38 

Claque-patins. Paris Bourrelier '36 

Up the Mountain; adapted by Margaret T. 
Parker; with lithographs in ten colors by 
Alexandra Exter. N.Y. Harper °39 

Panorama de la montagne. Paris Flammarion '38 

Winter Nightingale; tr. by Marion Saun- 
ders; with black and white il. by Lucie Blanch. 
N.Y. Coward-McCann ’37 

Rossignol des neiges. Paris Bourrelier ‘37 

Du GENESTOUX, MAGDELEINE. Peepo and Hi 
Dog; an Algerian adventure tr. by Merle S. 
Haas; il. by A. Pécoud. N.Y. Random 
House °39 

Pipo et Pip. Paris Hachette 19 


FABRE, JEAN HENRI Casimir. Marvels of the 
Insect World; ed, annot, and tr. by Percy F. 
Bicknell; il. with wood engr. by Robert Gib- 
bings. N.Y. Appleton-Century ‘38 

Le monde merveilleux des insectes. Paris Dela 
grave 20 

Lacote, Y. Children’s Year; adapted by Mar- 
garet Wise; pictures by Rojan. (Pére Castor 
bk) N.Y. Harper °37 

Calendrier des enfants. Paris Flammarion '37 

LENOTRE, THERESE. Mystery of Dog Flip; tr. 
by Simone Chamoud; il. by Fritz Eichenberg 
N.Y. Stokes °39 

Flip chien. Paris Hachette '40{ 

LIDA Bruin, the Brown Bear; pictures by 

Rojan; tr. by Lily Duplaix. N.Y. Harper 


2 
Bourru, l’ours brun. Paris Flammarion '37 
Little French Farm; pictures by Helene 

Guertick; tr. by Louise Raymond. (Pére 

Castor’s wild animal bks) N.Y. Harper '39 


La ferme du Pére Castor. Paris Flammarion ‘37 


Scuff, the Seal; pictures by Rojan; tr. by 
Lily Duplaix. N.Y. Harper ‘37 


Scaf, le phoque. Paris Flammarion '37 


Spiky, the Hedgehog; pictures by Rojan; 
tr. by Lily Duplaix. (Pére Castor’s wild 
animal bks) N.Y. Harper ‘38 


Quipic, le hérisson. Paris Flammarion '37 


Mariotti, JEAN. Tales of Poindi; tr. by Esther 
Averill; il. by Feodor Rojankovsky. N.Y 
Domino press '38 

Contes de Poindi. N.Y. 


Domino press '39 
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W eathercock; with 20 il. by 


RATEL, SIMONNE. 
by Judith Bury} 


Gertrude Mittelmann {tr. 

N.Y. Appleton-Century '39 
Coq en fer. 

ZELLER, RENEE C. T. Christmas; tr. 

Russell; il. by D. Ardley. Lond. 
Noél. Paris Desclée De Brouwer '32 

—Pentecost; tr. by Mary Russell; il. by Rose- 

mary de Souza. Lond. Burns '39 


Pentecéte. Paris Desclée De Brouwer ‘33 


by Mary 
Burns °37 


Germany 


BOHATTA-MORPUGO, FRAU IDA. Adventures of 
Mr. Pipweasel; tr. by June Head; il. in color 
by the author. N.Y. Dubler "38 

Heap, JUNE (tr) Bird’s Book {poetry} il. by 
Ida Bohatta-Morpugo. N.Y. Dubler '36 

Alle Voglein sind schon da. Miinchen Ars Sacra 

-Bow-Wow; il. in colour by Ida Bohatta- 
Morpugo. Lond. Miles °39 

Wau Wau. Miinchen Ars Sacra 

-Bruin Family [poetry; il. by Ida Bohatta- 
Morpugo} N.Y. Dubler '35 

Familie Braun. Miinchen Ars Sacra 

Cloud Kitchen {il. by Ida 
purgo} Miinchen Ars Sacra 

Die Himmelskueche. Miinchen Ars Sacra 

-A Day in Bethlehem {il. by Ida Bohatta- 
Morpugo} Miinchen Ars Sacra 

Ein Tag in Bethlehem. Miinchen Ars Sacra 
verses for children; 

Ida Bohatta-Morpugo. 


Bohatta-Mor- 


Almanack ; 
color by 


Gnome’ s 
with il. in 


N.Y. Dubler '36 

Heinze! wandert durch das Jahr. Miinchen Ars 
Sacta 

Good and Bad Berries {il. by Ida Bohatta- 
Morpugo} Miinchen Ars Sacra 

Braven und schlimmen Beeren. Miinchen Ars Sacra 
-Hail Mary [poetry; il. by Ida Bohatta- 
Morpugo} N.Y. Dubler ‘35 

Gegrusset Seist du Maria. Miinchen Ars Sacra 


John Rabbit and Son {il. by Ida Bohatta- 
Morpugo} Miinchen Ars Sacra 
Fritz Osterhas und Sohn. Miinchen Ars Sacra 


Jolly Gnome {poetry; il. by Ida Bohatta- 
Morpugo} N.Y. Doubler '36 


Heinzel Wirt. Miinchen Ars Sacra 
Miéau; il. in colour by Ida Bohatta-Morpugo. 
Lond. Miles '39 


Miau. Miinchen Ars Sacra 


Mr. and Mrs. Mouse; nursery tale in rhyme; 
with il. in color by Ida Bohatta-Morpugo. 
N.Y. Dubler "36 


Maunschen Sorgen. 
-My Little Friend Jesus {poetry; il. by Ida 
Bohatta-Morpugo} N.Y. Dubler '36 


Vom Lieben Christkindlein. Miinchen Ars Sacra 


—Our Father {poetry; il. by Ida Bohatta- 
Morpugo} N.Y. Dubler '36 


Vater unser. Miinchen Ars Sacra 


by Ida Bohatta- 


Miinchen Ars Sacra 


Pets’ Doctor [poetry; il. 
Morpugo} N.Y. Dubler °36 
Doktor Allesgut. Munchen Ars Sacra 
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KASTNER, EricH. Eleven Merry Pranks of Till 
the Jester; with 10 il. in colour & many 
drawings by Walter Trier; tr. by Cyrus 
Brooks. N.Y. Alliance bk '39 

Till Eullenspiegel. 

Kraus, RENE. Theodora, the Circus Empress; 

tr. by June Head. N.Y. Doubleday ‘38 
Theodora. (tr. from the German but not yet pub 
in German) 

LEDERER, JOE. 
Rounds; il. by 
Holiday *39 


Fafan in China. 


Fafan in China; tr. by Margaret 
William Sanderson. N.Y. 


Wien "38 


Holland 


FRANKE, SIMON. Last of the Zuider Zee; tr. by 


Barrows Mussey; il. by Pol Dom. N.Y 
Stackpole sons '37 
Twee urker jongens. Alkmaar Gebroeders Kluit 


man n.d. 


VOoORHOEVE, RupOLF. Tilio, a Boy of Papua, 


tr. and il. by Hilda van Stockum. N.Y. 
Lippincott '37 
Tiliaw, de Savia. (pub. in Holland) 
Hungary 
Gepo, LEopotp. Who Is Johnny? il. by [the 
author} tr. by Kate Seredy. N.Y. Viking 


e ., 


Janibol Jonny lesz. Budapest Reckord Kényvkiadé 
"37 


India 


INAYAT, Noor. Twenty Jdataka Tales; retold; 
and pictured by H. Willebeek Le Mair. Phila 
McKay '39 

Norway 
TREIDER, INGRID KITTELSEN. Little Kari; tt 


by Emilie Poulsson; il. by Ninon MacKnight 
N.Y. Lothrop '38 


Vesle Kari. Oslo Damm ‘30 


Spain 


ROBLES, ANTONIO (ANTONIORROBLES, PSEUD). 
Merry Tales from Spain; tr. by Edward Huber- 
man; il. Fritz Eichenberg. Phila. Winston 
39 

Adapted from Cuentos de las Cosas de Navidad 
Madrid Compafiia Ibero-Americana de publicaciones 
"31 

——Tales of Living Playthings; tr. by Edward 
Huberman; il. by Fritz Eichenberg. N.Y. 
Modern age ‘38 


Cuentos de los juguetes vivos. Madrid Compajia 
Ibero-Americana de publicaciones ‘31 


Sweden 


SPERRY, MARGARET (tr) Magician's Cloak [and 
other stories} tr. and adapted by Margaret 
Sperry; il. by Dorothea Cooke. N.Y. Holt 
"38 

“Four famous Swedish tales . . . almost as well 
known in Sweden as are Hans Christian Andersen's 
stories in Denmark.’’ 


(Continued on page 133) 


The Personality of the School Librarian 
By Alice I. Bryan * 


O self-respecting conference on guidance 

work in the school can consider its 
objectives attained without some discussion 
of personality. Difhcult though it may be 
to define this concept in terms acceptable to 
all guidance specialists, surely all would 
agree that the development of wholesome, 
well-balanced and socially well-adjusted per- 
sonalities is one of the major outcomes to 
be sought in guidance work with young 
people. Most experts would also subscribe 
to the view that the person who attempts 
to influence the personality development of 
others should be reasonably well adjusted 
himself. Otherwise, it is considered likely 
that he may unconsciously project his own 
frustrations or rationalizations into the ad- 
justment problems of those whom _ he 
counsels and may prove to be a very unde- 
pendable guide in charting the highway 
toward mental health and happiness. 


Physician, Heal T hyself 


Implicit in the educational philosophy of 
many prof ssional agencies for training guid- 
ance workers is this underlying principle, 
which m be expressed by the phrase: 
‘Physician, heal thyself.” These agencies 
endeavor to select for admission candidates 
who are emotionally stable and mature. An 
important aspect of their training is then 
concerned with a systematic atte mpt to endow 
them with greater self-knowledge and 
capacity for self-direction, as a prerequisite 
for understanding and helping to direct 
others. 

Attention is now being focused increas- 
ingly upon the personality of the librarian, 
both as it affects her own adjustments and 
those of the readers whom she seeks to guide. 
No longer are progressive librarians content 
with a purely custodial function. A new 
philosophy of librarianship envisages a far 
more dynamic public service as the library’s 


contribution to contemporary society. This 

* Assistant Professor, School of Library Service, 
Columbi University. This article is an abridgment 
of a paper presented at Conference on Guidance through 
the School Library, sponsored by The School of Library 
science, Simmons College, and The New England School 
Library Associatior held at Simmons College April 
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is especially true of the school librarian, 
for she stands on one of the most strategic 
frontiers of the newer conception of library 
service. With the growth of the progressive 
education movement, the work of the school 
librarian has come more and more to assume 
a vital guidance function. The task of 
preparing her for these enlarged responsibili- 
ties is of great concern to the library schools, 
for it raises many questions the answers to 
which are not easily available. 

Many of these questions are directly 
related to problems of personality. Thus, 
we must ask: What constitutes an adequate 
personality for a school librarian? How 
can we judge whether an applicant for 
library training possesses or has the capacity 
to develop such a personality ? What ex- 
periences can the library school provide to 
insure optimum personality development for 
the prospective librarian? How can we 
determine whether and when this optimum 
development has been reached? Can per- 
sonality be measured and, if so, what are 
the best instruments to use for this purpose ? 
How can we be sure that librarians on the 
job will continue to develop wholesomely ? 
What responsibility has the school librarian 
for the personality development of the chil- 
dren whom she works? How may 
she best fulfill that responsibility? What 
special skills does the school librarian need 
for guiding the personality adjustments of 
pupils? How can she acquire these skills? 
Should she attempt guidance independently 
or in cooperation with the other guidance 
agencies of the school? If the latter, what 
should be her relationship to these other 
guidance workers? Do employers of li- 
brarians recognize the importance of well- 
adjusted personalities and consider this 
factor in making appointments? What are 
the library schools doing to meet the chal- 
lenge implied in these questions? What 
is the library profession doing and what can 
it do to meet this challenge ? 


with 


It is a good deal easier to raise these 
questions than it is to answer them. Some 
of them cannot be answered without careful 
study and experimentation. For some, we 
may find partial or tentative answers which 
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will at least point the way toward further 
investigation and clarification. Some, per- 
haps, can never be answered with finality 
at all. The first step in attempting to answer 
them is to see what facts are available which 
have a bearing on the problems at issue. 
Thus, we will find, for example, that the 
library schools are definitely concerned with 
personality evaluation. Some of the schools 
have gone so far as to attempt to use per- 
sonality inventories for purposes of admis- 
sion and guidance of their students. A 
recent study! discloses the fact that four 
different library schools make use of these 
instruments and two more schools have access 
to the scores made by their students on 
such tests while they were undergraduates. 
In all, eight different instruments for meas- 
uring aspects of personality are reported in 
use by this survey. 


Personality Development 


The interest displayed by the library 
schools in personality development and 
measurement is undoubtedly related to prob- 
lems of placement. Influential employers of 
large numbers of professional librarians are 
making it clear that judgments on person- 
ality weigh rather heavily in appointing and 
promoting their staff. Thus, Clara Herbert 
in discussing ‘‘Selection and Appointment of 
Staff” ? writes as follows: 


“The most important qualification is that of 
character. As far as the writer knows there are 
as yet no satisfactory tests for measurements of 
personality traits. The interviewer is forced back 
upon a number of details, often insignificant in 
themselves but which taken together give a rough 
clue. The writer has learned from long experi- 
ence that any doubt, even if it is not clearly 
based on facts, is not to be discounted and no 
appointment should be made unless as far as 
can be determined the character traits are entirely 
satisfactory. Where appointment has been made 
against one’s better judgment, the future has 
shown the doubts to be justified and no amount 
of patient handling on the part of superiors has 
effected satisfactory improvement. The leopard 
does not change his spots . .. . if there are 
fundamental personal lacks or psychologic diffi- 
culties, they seem to be too deeply embedded for 
satisfactory adjustment to participation in group 
work.” 


Whether or not one agrees with this view- 
point, it represents employment policy in a 


1 Bryan, Alice I. The testing program in the library 
school. Library Quarterly. January 1940. ; 


* Herbert, Clara , Personnel Administration in 
Public Libraries. A.L.A. Chicago, 1939. p. 52. 
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large avg library and cannot safely be 
ignored by those interested in placement. 

Further evidence of the importance ac- 
corded personality by employers is furnished 
by a recent report of the A.L.A. Board on 
Salaries, Staff and Tenure dealing with the 
subject of unemployment.* This states: 

“In reporting on all graduates of all years the 
53 schools state that 497 ‘active librarians’ are 
unemployed or working on temporary federal and 
state projects. More than 50 per cent of this 
number they have classified as ‘difficult to place 
at any time.’ The reasons given are as follows: 

Personality, 92 
Physical disability, 47 
Age, 38 
Geographical limitations, 29 
Married women, 25 
Lack of mental balance, 15 
Other causes, 32 
8.6% are men.” 


Analysis of these figures shows that a total 
of 278 “active librarians” have been judged 
by their library schools as “‘difficult to place 
at any time.” Ninety-two of these indi- 
viduals are difficult to place because of 
“personality” and another 15 because of 
“lack of mental balance,”’ a condition which 
may be considered an extreme form of per- 
sonality maladjustment. Together this group 
accounts for 107 librarians or 38 per cent 
of the group judged difficult to place. Un- 
doubtedly these individuals were rejected 
by employers for the same reason that they 
were rated ‘‘difficult’’ by the schools, namely, 
personality difficulties. 

The next item in this report is concerned 
with the types of work desired by those who 
have expressed preference. These figures are 
as follows: 


School library work, 84 
Cataloging, 41 

Children’s work, 32 
Reference and research, 19 
Administration, 18 
County and extension, 14 
Special library work, 12 
Subject specialist, 4 
Library school teaching, 2 
General work, 228 


The total number expressing preference is 
454. Fifty per cent of this total specify 
general work as their choice. Those librar- 
ians who would like jobs in school library 
work or in children’s work number, respec- 
tively, 84 and 32; this gives a total of 116 
or 26 per cent of the whole group of un- 
employed librarians expressing preference. 
Although it is impossible to determine from 


8 A.L.A. Bulletin, 34:140. February 1940. 
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these figures how many of those preferring 
school and children’s work are among the 
group rated ‘difficult to place at any time”’ 
because of “personality” or “lack of mental 
balance,” the chances are that there is at 
least some overlapping. It is likely that 
employers of school librarians also consider 
personality an important factor in making 
appointments. 


An Ad equate Perso nality 


This brings us again to the questions: 
“What constitutes an adequate personality 
for a school librarian; how can we determine 
whether she possesses such a personality; 
and how can personality be developed?” 
The viewpoint of the employer, as expressed 
in the foregoing passage from Miss Herbert's 
book, indicates clearly that as far as public 
librarians are concerned she does not believe 
it wise to assume that personality difficulties 
can be adjusted after appointment. She 
stresses ability to participate harmoniously 
in group activities and remarks further: 
“Each library may have a few positions in 
which individualists may fit but it is un- 
wise to appoint the rank and file with any 
idea of special positions for them.’ Cer- 
tain characteristics she believes to be indis- 
pensable: ‘‘refinement, a certain spiritual 
outlook, sincerity, responsiveness and a 
generous attitude toward the work and co- 
workers, along with vigor and genuine 
enthusiasm.” She also mentions serenity, 
sympathy, imaginative qualities; a real inter- 
est in people, in educational and social 
trends and in civic improvement, and a 
passion for books. With respect to physical 
appearance and manner, Miss Herbert re- 
quires “a good open countenance, honest 
eyes, refined and good-tempered mouth, a 
sincere responsiveness, neat and simple dress- 
ing, quiet manner, background of breeding 
or refinement.” 4 

In judging whether or not the candidate 
for appointment possesses an adequate per- 
sonality, as described in these terms, the 
personal interview is depended upon to 
furnish significant clues to attitudes and 
behavior. Other information is obtained 
from records of extracurricular activities and 
social life at college and from the recommen- 
dations of college and library school officers. 
For the use of persons recommending the 
candidate, Miss Herbert has adapted a rating 


* Op. cit. p. 52-4. 
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sheet for personality traits developed by 
the American Council on Education; this 
she finds reasonably good, though far from 
infallible. The items on this scale are as 
follows: “How does her appearance and 
manner affect others? Does she need con- 
stant prodding or does she go ahead with 
her work without being told? Does she 
get others to do what she wishes? How 
does she control her emotions? Has she 
a program with definite purposes in terms of 
which she distributes her time and energy ? 
Does she show a cooperative spirit in adapt- 
ing this program to the best interests of the 
library ?”’ ° 

For purposes of comparison, let us turn 
now to an authority in the school library 
field. What traits of personality do em- 
ployers of school librarians consider indis- 
pensable? Lucile Fargo® tells us that the 
principals and superintendents she ques- 
tioned ‘‘wished the librarian to exhibit traits 
of approachability, enthusiasm, resourceful- 
ness, organizing ability, initiative, power of 
intellectual stimulation, intellectual alertness, 
ee I ny adaptability, sympathetic 
understanding of boys and girls, wide knowl- 
edge of and enthusiasm for literature for 
boys and girls.’” They expected the librarian 
to be first of all a teacher. To this list, 
Miss Fargo adds “‘accuracy, neatness, sys- 
tem, industry, organizing ability, judgment, 
and patience . . . . the qualities of the good 
administrator . . . . salesmanship . . . . vi- 
tality . the sort of physical buoyancy 
that leads to enthusiasm and good humor, 
steers clear of nerves, and ends in a strong, 
balanced personality capable of leadership.” 
She especially stresses the importance of a 
sincere liking and enthusiasm for boys and 
girls, a healthy sense of humor, and genuine 
sympathy and appreciation for children’s 
problems and projects. “All this,” admits 
Miss Fargo, “is a large order. But it is 
also a challenge which should bring out 
the best the librarian has to give.” 


“The Kingdom of Heaven” 


A large order, indeed! Yet in all these 
catalogs of traits one searches in vain for 
any clear recognition of the dynamic role 
the school librarian may play in furthering 
the personality development of the children 


5 Op. cit. p. 154. 
6 Fargo, Lucile F. The hbrary in the school. A.L.A 
Chicago, 1939. 3d ed. p. 148-51. 
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in her care and cooperating with the guid- 
ance agencies in the school system “a> on 
logical adjustment work with individual 
pupils. As a lay worker in the mental 
hygiene program of the school community, 
the librarian needs certain deeper orienta- 
tions and broader structuring of her person- 
ality than can be comprehended in any list 
of separate traits or qualities. Such traits 
as enthusiasm, initiative, serenity, or patience 
are not qualities to be cultivated in and for 
themselves; they are the natural by-products 
or expressions of a healthy, free, integrated, 
well-balanced and emotionally mature per- 
sonality as it functions and grows through 
the experiences of daily living. This is the 
“Kingdom of Heaven,” to be sought within, 
from which all else will follow and to which 
all else shall be added. 

How is that kingdom to be achieved? 
Must one be born to it or can one attain to 
it through learning and practice? At the 
basis of all guidance work must be the 
assumption that human attitudes and _be- 
havior are subject to modification through 
learning and experience. The validity of 
this assumption has been demonstrated again 
and again in experiments, clinical studies, 
guidance courses, and the results obtained 
by lay workers such as teachers and parents. 
Though as yet there is no complete agree- 
ment as to how personality shall be defined, 
or of what it consists; though our attempts 
at measuring it have so far resulted only in 
tests of uncertain validity and _ reliability, 
we know that it can be developed, energized 
and directed. We know some of the prin- 
ciples of personality formation and develop- 
ment; we understand some of the conditions 
which contribute to wholesome adjustment ; 
we believe that any intelligent adult can 
apply these principles successfully in main- 
taining his own psychic balance, just as he 
learns to safeguard his physical health by 
applying the principles of bodily hygiene. 

Indeed, the first principle of mental 
hygiene rests upon the application of the 
rules of physical hygiene. One school of 
psychiatry holds that every abnormal! mental 
condition has a physiological basis. It is 
certain, at least, that toxic conditions, infec- 
tions, extreme fatigue, and lowered physical 
resistance are not conducive to mental well- 
being: they should be prevented from occur- 
ring whenever possible and medical advice 
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should be sought and followed if they do 
occur. Irritability, ennui, mental depression, 
and other forms of personality impairment 
may be the result of neglect. 


Developing an Objective 


The next essential principle of happy 
mental functioning is the development of 
an objective, problem-solving attitude toward 
life rather than an introverted, egocentric 
point of view. This means directing one’s 
thinking and energy to the constructive 
solution of personal problems, rather than 
dissipating energy in thinking about how 
one feels or in wondering about what others 
may be thinking or feeling about oneself. 
Instead of indulging in destructive and 
energy-consuming worry, the well-adjusted 
person attempts to analyze the nature of the 
problem, seeks help if necessary from those 
best qualified to give it, works out definite 
plans for meeting the situation construc 
tively, puts these plans into operation, and 
when he has done everything possible to 
solve the problem, accepts the outcome with 
the assurance that he has done his best. 
When this problem-solving attitude has be 
come habitual, the personality will find itself 
free of the feelings of self-consciousness, 
fear, guilt, and inadequacy which afflict so 
many persons of really superior ability and 
intellect. 

Another indispensable principle of mental 
hygiene is the direction of the life energy 
toward a self-chosen, realistic, and attain 
able goal, or series of goals. To do this 
successfully, the individual needs to know 
as much as possible about his own abilities, 
limitations, opportunities, basic drives, in 
terests and temperament. Helping the indi- 
vidual to know himself intimately and to 
accept himself realistically is one of the 
major objectives of guidance. On the firm 
basis of self-knowledge, the person may 
then construct a life plan designed to satisfy 
as far as possible his important drives 
Long-time goals can be analyzed into more 
immediate goals, whose realization will mark 
progress toward the more distant ends. As 
experience brings greater knowledge, values 
and goals may be revised. Meanwhile the 
life has direction and purpose and the per 
sonality expression is vitalized and energized 
Aimless drifting, boredom, and time-killing 
are eliminated. 


ree 
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Volumes have been written on mental 
hygiene and personality. The school librar- 
ian will find rewarding reading in many of 
these books. As a start toward self-direc- 
tion and adjustment and toward the guidance 
of others along the path to emotional 
maturity, the three principles just enumerated 
will take her a long way. We have time to 
add but one more: the active expression of 
a social philosophy which will have as its 
center the proposition that the highest ob 
jective of a civilized society is the oppor- 
tunity and the encouragement for every 
citizen to develop freely his own abilities 
and his own personality to the point of the 
greatest possible personal fulfillment and 
social usefulness. With every school librar- 
ian working consciously, intelligently, and 
purposefully toward the more complete 
realization of the democratic ideal, the school 
library can become one of the most fruitful 
agencies for developing the type of person- 
alities we need so urgently to carry on the 
great task of social reconstruction the world 
now faces 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS FROM 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


(Continued from page 128) 


U.S.S.R. 


BIANCHI, VITALY. Forest News; tr. by Ivy 


Low; foreword by Rose Fyleman; il. by E 
Charushin and V. Kobelev. Lond. Allen ‘38 
Mourzouk: the Story of a Lynx; tr. by I 


Low; il. by E. Charushin and V. Kobelev 
Lond. Allen °37 


Mourzoucki. Moskwa Radouga 


RADLOV, NIKOLAI ERNESTOVICH. Cautious Carp, 
and other stories in pictures [{tr. by Helen 
Black} N.Y. Coward-McCann '38 

Rasskazi v kartinkach. Leningrad Detizdat ‘37 


ROZANOV, SERGE GRiGOR’EVICH. Adventures of 
Misha; tr. by Ivy Low; drawings by Alexander 
Mogilevsky. N.Y. Stokes ‘38 

Prikluchenia travki. Moskva Izdatelstvo detskoi Lit 
eratury °36 

Stradivari, the Violin 


TINYANOVA, HELEN. 


Maker [rewritten in English by Charles 
Angoff; original tr. from the Russian by 
Valentine Snow; il. by Harrie Wood} N.Y. 
Knopf "38 


Master Antonio Stradivari. Moskva Muzgig ‘34 
ZOLOTOVSKII, KONSTANTIN. Deep Sea Divers; tr 
by Beatrice Kinhead; il. by H. Shevlachov 
Phila. Lippincott ‘38 
Podvodnie mastera (povest o 
grad Molodaia gvardia ‘33 


vodolazach) Lenin 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN AS 
READING TEACHER 


(Continued from page 121) 


stories, but it is better that a child should re: 
willingly and happily the nonsensical adventures 
of Tarzan than that he should either not read at 
all or conceive the idea that all reading 
frightful bore. He will outgrow Tarzan, with aid 
from no one but Mother Nature, but he will b« 
lucky if he ever outgrows an early dislike for 
reading.” ° 


The other real contribution to the reme 
dial program that the library rather than the 
classroom can make is through more indi 
vidual 


teaching is a group procedure. 


instruction. Fundamentally, class 


The teach- 


er’s lesson must be prepared in such a way 


as to interest the hypothetical average of 


that class w.thout regard for the actual 


Dr. 


instruction is efficient and 
in direct proportion to the similarity of the pupils 


individual needs. Cole puts it aptly, 


Group economical 


being taught. In a modern school. however, the 
pupils in a given grade differ widely from on 
another. For them, class instruction is unbelic 

ablv inefficient There is no subject in school 
about which an equal amount is known by any 
two pupils in the class. In spite of repeated 
demonstrations of this fact, many teachers are 
still highly resistant to individual work. . . They 
can not, indeed, give much individual instruction 
unless they have individualized materials wit 
which to work. The fifth-grade teacher who has 


only a fifth-grade reader and a half-dozen story 
books can not possibly do much in the way of 


individualized instruction 
And we 


thing we aim to offer it is material varied 


librarians add, if there is one 


enough in quality, range of interest and 
difficulty to relate to the indiv-dual back- 
ground of every pupil. In the library if no 
where else in the school we hope individual 
differences will adequately be recognized 

I repeat, we librarians are at war with the 
forces of anti-reading. We can no longer 
be satisfied with merely providing accessi 


bility to gocd materia!s through effective 


We 


stacles to reading by making reading easy. 


housekeeping. must remove the ob 


To do this every school librarian must be 
come a reading teacher and assume a leading 


role in the remedial reading program. 


> 


®* Cole, Luella. The Improvement of Reading. N.Y 
311-12. 


Farrar, 1938. p. 








To Fine or Not To Fine 


By Marie Amna Newberry * 


HE use of fines is very ancient and 

widespread in civilizations of low and 
high degree. They came to this country 
with the early colonists. | The modern 
fining system grew up in the era of 
enlightenment and the fine gained in im- 
portance toward the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. This was when the 
American public library was developing and 
it is not strange that this new institution 
adopted the system of fines which was meet- 
ing with general approval. Its undemo- 
cratic and purely economic nature did not 
seem to be realized in all its implications. 
Its revenue possibilities were recognized and 
there was no evidence that many fines are 
not paid. Apparently no effort was made 
to seek other methods of attaining desired 
ends. Could our A.L.A. forefathers have 
foreseen the results would they have sought 
after other means than fines? 

What has been the result of the library 
fining system? In 1920 Mr. Gaillard,? the 
special investigator of the New York Pub- 
lic Library found that practically all cases 
of book stealing were “based on a fine,” 
and it was as true with adults as with chil- 
dren. To turn to another angle, in 1891 
Mr. Brett * foresaw what Gary‘ found to 
be true in 1938. In three branches from 
54 to 66 per cent of all juvenile and from 
37 to 44 per cent of all adult cardholders 
were blocked for non-payment of fines. In 
1932 Boston had 78,000 children blocked 
by fines. The Racine study® made in 
1936 revealed that 10 per cent of the chil- 
dren checked fines for overdue books as a 
hindrance to the use of the library. As an 
editorial * on the Racine survey points out, 

“It is distressing to note . . . that libraries 
have themselves created a powerful obstacle to 


* Branch Librarian, Electra C. Doren Branch, Dayton, 
Ohio, Public Library. 

* Robinson, L. N. Penology in the United States. 1921. 

? Gaillard, E. W. Book larceny problems (In Janzow, 
L. M. Library without the walls. 1927) 

* Collection and registration of fines. Library Journal. 
16:103-5, 137. 

*Shaw, Ralph R. Trends in the use of public libraries 
as indicated by circulation statistics. Library Journal. 
63:144. February 15, 1938. 


5 Fine cancellation, for and against. Wisconsin Library 


Bulletin. February 1933. 

* Hunt, M. L. Do children have time to read? Wilson 
Bulletin. 12:91. October 1937. 

T Racine survey-editorial. Wilson Bulletin. 12:137. 


October 1937. 


the use of the library by children. . . . Ought 
we not ask whether fines are really neces- 
sary? . .. Must we continue to resort to the 


economic weapon for punishing infractions? ls 
it sensible to continue with a policy that tends 
to drive people away from the library?” 


Though in the 1870's fines were assumed 
to be “the natural way of settling the over- 
due book question,”’ this question has not 
ceased to be discussed for fines are costly 
to administer, to record, and to collect; 
are unjust economically and unfair in that 
many, though assessed, are never collected. 
Two other results are seen to be theft and 
lost borrowers. 


Concerning Children 


Fines are particularly bad in the case of 
little children. We all know how they 
arise. The fatal day arrives when little 
Susy does not bring back a book. The next 
day or 5 days after—the passage of time 
means little to her—she appears and is 
told that there is a fine of one cent, two 
cents, five cents, or ten cents as the case may 
be. If money is available at home the fine is 
paid without much trouble to the child. The 
offense is repeated and so is the payment 
but no constructive help has been given 
the child other than perhaps saying aloud 
and earnestly, “Susy be sure to bring your 
book back on the 22nd,” or, ‘Susy be sure 
to bring your book back two weeks from 
today.” (With big Susy goes the warning 
that it is a three day, a one day, or a seven 
day book). 

In a few cases Susy may have an allow- 
ance from which, if the parent is wise, 
the fine would be paid. But how often 
has a children’s librarian had to accept the 
edict of the parent delivered not to her but 
to the child, “I'll pay your fine this time 
but you can not take any more books.” In 
too many cases both juvenile and adult 
there is an unpleasant break in the rela- 
tion of reader and library and even some- 
times antagonism to the institution results. 
The library instead of constructive aid to 
good reading and good library habits has 
offered a barrier. The need of the reader 
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for the library is the same as before and in 
the case of those who like to read the 
deprivation is great. In the case of those 
who need much encouragement in building 
an interest in reading and in books ir- 
reparable damage has been done. Some- 
times, especially in the last few years, the 
library has furnished the only means of 
recreation and this is cut off either by 
parental edict or institutional ruling that 
after a continued case history of fines 
(without any constructive work by the li- 
brary) borrowers may be deprived of the 
privilege of borrowing. This in fact has 
seemed the only way to be just to other 
readers. 


Would it not be possible to motivate 
the prompt return of books without inter- 
ruption of the reading and borrowing 
privilege? Ought we not bend our efforts 
to find some such motivation instead of 
continuing in the traditional way which 
deters few and deprives many? 

What other methods or adaptations have 
been used? Elimination, cancellation, re- 
mission, installment paying, and working 
off fines. We have already mentioned 
deprivation of library privileges. 

Two institutions according to Katharine 
Stokes * experimented with the elimination 
of fines but had to institute them again. 
In an American city in one month one in 
200 books had to have overdue notices sent 
and one in 600 was never returned—an- 
other type of theft and surely elimination 
of fine by the borrower, not the library. 

Cancellation is bad policy though the 
statute of limitations in most states requires 
this after a certain number of years. Does 
any library know how many fines have been 
cancelled in this fashion? And more to 
the point what service, if any, was rendered 
meanwhile by the library to the one who 
owed the fine? Some libraries automatical- 
ly, but without publicity, cancel children’s 
fines every three months. Children soon 
learn this, and as Jennie Flexner ® says, 
may ‘‘be transferred to the adult depart- 
ment, expecting to find there a leniency 
toward the payment of fines which does not 
exist.” 


* Stokes, K. M. Land grant college fines survey. 
son Bulletin, 12:512-13. April 1938. 


—_— J. M. Circulation work in public libraries. 


W il- 


Remission was considered by Mr. Brett * 
in cases of severe illness or extreme poverty. 
How would he have met the depression 
years? Mr. Sherman, no doubt, represents 
fairly the present attitude of administrators 
when he wrote in 19321 ‘The librarian 
is ready to temper justice with mercy in 
cases of domestic affliction.” Remission in 
the case of children is a mistake according 
to Effie M. Power.*! She advocates install- 
ment paying and that for children a reason- 
able maximum should be set, which the 
fine shall not exceed. 


Working off fines is mentioned by Anne 
Carroll Moore '* but from experience it is 
very costly to plan and to supervise and apt 
to be detrimental in that the child “gets 
by’’ without any real effort or any work 
done. Miss Godfree’s'* remarks on this 
are excellent and one is tempted to agree 
with her that to work in the library should 
be a privilege and not a punishment. Mr. 
Hurley '* doubts “that fining can be justi- 
fied from either the viewpoint of efficiency 
in administration or from the viewpoint of 


creating better citizens.” On this last 
Lucile Fargo '° agrees and so do I. 
What then to do? There is little ma- 


terial at hand for judging the frequency 
of fines in proportion to the circulation or 
to the registration, or of knowing the num- 
ber of repeaters. Or at what age, sex, or 
grade fines are most apt to occur or what 
type of material is most apt to cause fines. 
The 1926 Survey of Libraries in the United 
States concerned itself with methods of 
recording, collecting and accounting fines 
due and paid and likewise Jennie Flexner 
in Circulation Work in Public Libraries as 
well as later articles by others. From one 
of these by Katharine Stokes* in 1938 
there is a hint that allowing a discount on 
a fine paid when it was due may work 
with adults. There is good business sense 
in this and it can probably be defended 
from the point of view of cost of ad- 
ministration. Some adult education as to 
the cost of fines to the library can be begun. 
Our Branch has used a display which shows 
‘ © Concerning children’s fines. Wilson Bulletin. 8:552. 
May-June 1934. 

1 Power, E. L. 

12 Moore, A. C. 
(In Hazeltine, A. I 

13 Godfree, D. I. 
Bulletin. 12:513. April 1938. 

% Hurley, R. J. How fine are fines. 
12:509. April 1938. 

4% Fargo, Lucile. The library in the school. 


Library service for children. 1930. 
Library membership as a civic force 
Library work with children, 1917). 
More on the fines problem. Wilson 


Wilson Bulletin 


1933. 
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some of the work involved in the follow up 
of books not returned promptly. 


Keeping Records 


When at Racine and dealing with many 
children a theoretical interest in fines be- 
came more and more practical and finally 
each night a record was made under the 
child's name of all material overdue. This 
became a working tool in an effort to 
combat the tardy return of books and, as 
with Mr. Hurley,’* it became the question 
of better know the problem (or ought it 
to be in the plural?). Soon special cases 
came to light and special efforts were 
made. But before this can be done you 
must have your record and know your 
Merely showing the record avails 
with some and it seems to make an impres- 
sion on all. 

The-e Alan, a repeater, almost 
inveterate, in fact. It was not until his 
younger brother entered the school that he 
began to improve in getting his books back 
so that he could help his brother have a 
better record than his. There was Walter 
upon whom nothing seemed to make 4 
dent. He regarded the fine as a privilege 
tax burt jast before he left Junior High 
a talk must have made an impression for 
on his fi-st visit after six months at Senior 
High his first remark was “Miss Newberry, 
[ have not had a single overdue book.” 
Then there was Gertrude—one of a familv 
of three all with overdue records. One day 
I learned that she expected to be a business 
woman. I then used the fact that schools 
are often called upon to make recommenda- 
tions and if this were done in her case 
it would be necessary to report a lack of 
responsib'lity in meeting debts, and called 
her attention to the fact that she was not 
bui'd'ne a habit which would enable her to 
meet obligations at a bank as promptly as 
they needed to be met. This hit home and 
books came back promptly. 


case. 


Was 


Bit it was Margaret who led the way to 
my thinking of a new approach. Always 
taking the full number of items and always 
late with them, fines were incurred. Mother 
worked and came in with Margaret to pay 
the fines but seemed not to be able to give 
the help needed to get the books back on 
time. Finally it was suggested to Margaret 
that she take but one book and bring it 
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back as soon as read. This worked the 
first time, the second, and so on until 
Margaret began to have confidence and 
pride in her ability to get things back on 
time. Shyly one day she brought two to 
the desk, her record was examined and 
there had been so long a time without a 
fine that permission was gladly given. 
They came back on time and the habit of 
prompt return was at least getting a good 
start. 

In the summer of 1938 records from 
Racine were sent on to Dayton and were 
there tabulated by a W.P.A. worker. An 
analysis of 1881 cases involving 2494 items 
showed that fiction led with 46.7 per cent. 
Class books followed—31.9 per cent; 12.2 
per cent were little children’s books. 
Magazines, maps, pamphlets, etc., amounted 
to 9 per cent. It would appear from a 
study of these records that while a girl was 
very much more apt to forget to return a 
volume of fiction than a boy, the odds in 
every other type of material were in her 
favor. While 18 per cent of the pupils 
enrolled had fines, the children who had 
been tardy six or more times were traced 
to fifteen families with 32 children. These 
facts give one an idea of where to watch 
fo~ overd ie items. 

Twelve per cent were borrowed by little 
chi'd-en, least used to library ways; little 
children who do not understand the pass 
age of time nor the value of money and 
finally least able to meet the economic 
requirement of payment of a fine. With 
this group in mind and after some months 
of this record keeping, one began “furiously 
to think.” 


Examples of Injustice 


Here was a child who did not know how 
to use a calendar penalized because of his 
ignorance and unable to depend upon help 
in the home. 

Here a child who was too small to cross 
arterial highways penalized because some 
one older did not come to the library. 

Here a child suddenly taken on a journey 
by his elders with no chance to get a book 
back and therefore penalized, though the 
situation was quite beyond his control. 

Here a child without the chance to earn. 
expected to produce money, of which there 
might be none in the home. 
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keg? 

at 
CROSSTOWN By Roland Coe 
“Maybe | could work off my fine by 


out of here! 
rk Po tj 


bouncin’ the noisy guys 


Courtesy New Y 


It seemed as if some substitute could and 
must be found. Could not something con- 
structive be done in building habits of 
prompt return of books while children were 


in the first, second, third, and fourth 
grades? If by this time they have builded 
the good habit will not libraries have 


achieved something in character education 
as well as having maintained a reading and 
borrowing relationship intact? After much 
pondering a plan was tentatively worked 
out and in 1936 after a discussion with 
the Librarian and the Children’s Librarian 


of the Public Library of Royal Oak, 
Michigan, it was used in some stations 
there. After a year, it was adopted for 


the whole library in dealing with little 
children. Since the fall of 1937 the Electra 
C. Doren Branch Library in Dayton has 
been working under this system. Personally 
it seems to me to be better adapted psycho- 
logically to the first 4 or 5 grades but 
circumstances with us have compelled its 
use through all 8 grades. 

Briefly the plan is this. While we still 
talk in terms of fines (which they will meet 
later in reality), no money is paid by the 
child. After a fine is incurred and recorded, 
the child is limited to one book and is 
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told that prompt return of that book will 
decrease the record against him, if he then 
asks for credit. Have we not now opened 
a way for the child to meet his own obliga 
tion without recourse to parents and have 
we not begun the build ng of the habit of 
prompt return? When this 
turned on time and credit is asked for, it 
is given and so recorded on the card. There 
is no glossing over the fine or breaking our 
own Charges for lost books or for 
messenger fees are not included in the 
scheme but those for torn pages and other 
slight damages could well be. It is helpful 
to congratulate the chi'd on getting his 
book back before ‘t is overdue As 
Reeder '* points out, ‘Success is the biggest 
factor in developing the will In this 
fashion every return of a before it 
became overdue would be building the habit 
we wish the child to possess. Each child 
will have maintained an uninterrupted rela 
tion with the library. If this habit of 
prompt return is well developed in the 
impressionable years, his relationship will 
continue not only through the rest of the 
school life but through adult life as well 


book is re- 


rules. 


book 


The library will have gained what it most 
desires and so too will the child. It adds 
to the work of a children’s room in that 
at its introduction much time must be taken 


to explain it and the record work is in 
creased because those fines which formerly 
would have been paid in full by money are 
added to those which were being paid on 
the installment plan. It is absolutely 
democratic, for the child with money is 
treated as the child without—each is cut 
to one book which is usually enough for 
school assignments, and each must ask for 
credit which is granted on the same basis 
to each 

What are the results? There are no 
figures which we can use for comparison 
as we began to keep statistics in September, 
1937, when the plan was put into effect 
So we can not say it is better or 
The registration figure for August of 1938 
was 1656 and at that time there were 478 
unpaid fines in the file or 28.8 per cent, 
which is greater than in Racine, but we do 
not know how it compares with the year 
earlier. We are not in a school building 
where children come every day. In the 
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year beginning September 1937, 324 chil- 
dren have cleared their fines in this way 
and 316 more have started. Of course we 
have repeaters—one youngster as round 
faced as the moon and as plump as a 
pigeon has 7 times failed to get her book 
back on time. This was similarly true 
(though we have no figures) when she 
had to pay money and she has brought her 
books back on time more frequently than 
she has failed. There comes to mind the 
ninth grader in Racine who equalled this 
record in 6 months, though he paid the 
fine as rent or privilege tax. 
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The millenium will not have arrived be- 
cause of the introduction of this scheme. 
There will undoubtedly prove to be those 
who are inveterate offenders but, if in the 
vast majority of cases the plan works well, 
would it not be worth while? Due to its 
democratic nature, its freedom from unjust 
economical pressure, and its attempt to 
build good character habits we commend it 
to the attention of those most disturbed by 
the present fine situation until some plan 
which promises to be still better is presented 
for consideration. 


My Day 


EXTRACTS FROM A SCHOOL LIBRARIAN’S DIARY 
By Marion Goodwin * 


P betimes and leaned out of the window 
to do my classification exercises, classi- 
fying the first five objects I saw. One an- 
thropoid yelled “Hi, picklepuss’” at me and 
I did classify him as a very low mammal. 
Coffee off my new Cutter Sanborn table 
but it did taste most amazingly like shellac. 
Off to school and inspected my hobby 
traps. Found a male, about five feet long 
with a fine crop of freckles in the trap baited 
with a camera. A very fine specimen and I 
was much pleased. I did insist on his tak- 
ing seventeen books on photography—he 
protesting vehemently. 
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Did put up bulletin boards though not 
without some doubts and questionings in my 
unruly heart until I remembered that last 
month I actually saw three students looking 
at them. Still think most students are bulle- 
tin bored. 


" © Andover, N.Y, 


Glanced through a magazine and found 
three mistakes on one page, which did make 
me feel amazingly happy and superior. 

Ye supe is murmuring a few poignant 
words about integration which seems to be 
occupying her mind to the exclusion of all 
else. Teach us how to watch and pray and 
to integrate every day. Looked desperately 
around for something to integrate. Finally 
went out and integrated myself with a coke 
whereat I felt much better. 

Seventeen students came up all innocent 
and dewy eyed to ask me what the abbrevi- 
ations in the Readers’ Guide meant. Much 
hurt when I suggested that they look at the 
table of abbreviations. 

Stuck out my jaw like an income tax col- 
lector and collected some fines. Must re 
member some of the excuses I've heard 
they'll come in handy some time. 

Student came in and asked me why 
George Washington couldn’t have been a 
librarian. My mind being out taking a walk 
or something I said, “Why?” “Because he 
couldn't lie bery much,” she said and de- 
parted before I could lay avenging hands 
upon her. The student does esteem herself 
a wit but is esteemed witless by the faculty. 

Home to eat and curl up with the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica (the ninth edition be- 
cause it’s more scholarly). And so to 
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Book Week 1940 


FTER Hallowe'en and before Thanks- 
giving comes Children’s Book Week, 
and there is as much activity around the 
library desk as around the kitchen stove 
two weeks later. For the librarian is the 
factotum of Book Week. She must work 
with the schools, make lists for women’s 
clubs, speak over the radio and address 
P.T.A. meetings, write articles for the local 
papers, tell stories in the bookstore, co- 
operate with everybody—and act as hostess 
at exhibits, meetings, story-hours, etc., in 
the library. Small wonder if in the midst 
of it she wonders if Book Week is really 
worth while. 

But this is one of the secrets of Book 
Week: after twenty-two years it. still 
derives its great success from the enthu- 
siasm, the good will, the resourcefulness 
and hard work of individuals. There is 
not now, and never can be, a ready-made, 
standardized Book Week celebration to be 
bought, a dime-a-dozen, at the nearest store. 
In every program and exhibit there must be 
reflected a love of books and a desire to 
share the joys of reading, and these can- 
not be manufactured. Boys and girls, 
uncannily quick at uncovering a sham, are 
equally alert in recognizing the genuine. 
Their enthusiastic response in the observance 
of Book Week gives proof of the validity 
of its purpose. 

Year by year more people share the 
responsibilities of Book Week, but it is 
still the librarians who are the natural co- 
ordinators in their communities. All agen- 
cies look to them, as specialists in books, 
for help and inspiration. Many local or- 
ganizations which are sympathetic with the 
purposes of Book Week need to be shown 
how they can help in its promotion. A 
vigorous campaign for community coopera- 
tion led by the library will result not only 
iti increased circulation but will tend to 
reach those ordinarily outside the sphere of 
the library's influence. 

“Good Books—Good Friends’’ is a vivid 
slogan with which to rally the friends of 
children and of books. One may interpret 
it in terms of the companionship of books 
and lasting friendships with their characters, 
and stress the pleasures which reading gives 
so generously. One may emphasize the 
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educational, cultural and social significance 
of books in the modern world, or show 
their importance in developing an under- 
standing of other nations, other races and 
groups. Here is a theme for both the 
light-hearted or the serious-minded. 

Book Week Headquarters reports that 
twenty-four national associations have ex- 
pressed their interest in Book Week and 
have urged their members to participate in 
its observance. Leaders of Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Boys’ Clubs of America, Camp 
Fire Girls, 4-H Clubs, Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations, and 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew 
Associations will welcome opportunity to 
cooperate in forming programs. The Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
American Association of University Women, 
the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, as well as associations of teachers 
and librarians, have a large membership 
throughout the country, all ready to help 
the cause of books for boys and girls. The 
U.S. Office of Education, the Work Projects 
Administration and the National Youth 
Administration are giving the Book Week 
program all the assistance possible. 
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A Community Book Week Committee, 
representing the various groups supporting 
Book Week, will lighten a  librarian’s 
burden. Such a committee stresses the unity 
behind Book Week and has tremendous 
publicity value. 

The new Manual which has been prepared 
at Book Week Headquarters this year con- 
tains the early history of Book Week and 
something of its significance, as well as a 
list of reference books and suggestions for 
programs, projects and exhibits. Sixty 
thousand copies are being distributed to 
librarians, teachers, youth group leaders, 
club chairmen, booksellers and _ others. 
There is an attractive new poster—one of 
the gayest in years—designed by the popular 
illustrators, Maud and Miska Petersham. A 
reproduction of this poster, with Book Week 
dates and theme, appears on the new Book 
Marks, with directions for the care and 
handling of books. The Book Week news- 


paper, The Magic Carpet, which was so 
popular last year, will be out in a new 
It is the kind of paper that boys 


edition. 
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and girls love to take home, and articles, 
editorials, puzzles and quizzes have been 
planned to interest the whole famiiy. These 
items may be ordered from Book Week 
Headquarters, 62 West 45th St., New York 
City. 


School- Wide Observance 
— in the school year, 1939-40, plans 
were inaugurated by the superintendent of 
the Brockton, Mass., school system for a school- 
wide of Book Week. A 
ccmmittee, composed of the two grade super- 
visors, with the high school librarian as chair- 


observance steering 


man, was appointed to be responsible for the 
formulation of plans. This committee decided 
that the observance of Book Week should 
emphasize the existing reading enrichment pro 
gram, and that it would be most effective carried 
out on a threefold plan. 


1. Activities with individual classes 


2. Programs and displays in the school buildings 


3. A Book Week Carnival to be held for several 
days during Book Week in the 
auditorium. 


high school 
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SEA BOOTH PROVIDED AN EFFECTIVE SETTING FOR BOOKS ABOUT SHIPS AND MARINE LIFE 
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BOOKS ON SKIING, SWIMMING, BASEBALL, AND FOOTBALL WERE DISPLAYED 
IN THE SPORTS BOOTH 


The first step was the appointment, directly 


after the opening of school in September, of a 


general committee, made up of the headmastet 
and master of the high school, all district prin- 


cipals, art and music supervisors, the dean of 


girls, department heads, and other key people 
The plan was announced and each was asked 
to assume certain responsibilities. 

The chairman then outlined the plan at the 


first general teachers’ meeting. The supervisors 
prepared and distributed Suggested Lists of Book 
Week Activities to the teachers. The high 
school librarian compiled a bibliography of sug- 
gestions in books and magazines. These refer- 


ences were made available for the teachers at 


the public library 

With these suggestions to work from, the 
plans for the observance of Book Weck with 
the class and in the school buildings were left 
te the teachers and principals to carry out accord- 
ing to their individual plans. Very ingenious 
and original they were, too. The steering com- 
mittee spent several delightful afternoons in the 
grades observing the accomplishments of the 
teachers in stimulating interest in the children. 
To point out only a few activities, one second 
gtade class held a cake sale, and earned enough 


money to buy four new books for their class 
room library. Several classes arranged or re- 
decorated their library corners. One school pre- 
sented a Book Week assembly program, including 
plays, recitations, and guessing book titles con 
tests, to which parents were invited 

The steering committee assumed responsibility 
for planning the Book Week Carnival, which 
was to serve as a culmination of the previous 
weeks’ activities, and as an impetus for continued 
interest throughout the year. It was decided to 
have booths for the display of books arranged 
about the hall, and programs presented each 
afternoon and evening with definite audiences 
in mind. Each of the five school districts was 
to have charge of a booth, and the high school 
as well 

In order to carry out these plans each district 
principal was asked to appoint a Book Week 
committee for his district, and the headmaster 
appointed one from the high school. Suggested 
lists of themes for the booths, together with 
blueprints of the hall, showing the space avail- 
able to each, and its location, were sent to the 
committees with the request that each choose 
a theme which it wished to carry out. The 
themes chosen were The Sea, Nature, Sports, 
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Foreign Lands, and Hobbies. The high school 
committee chose Imaginative Literature, including 
poetry, fiction, and drama. At the outset the 
steering committee realized that it would be 
necessary to emphasize that books were to be 
the central feature of the Carnival, that scenic 
effects were to be used to point up the books 
displayed, and that the pupils’ activities were to 
be engaged. In each bulletin sent to the com- 
mittees these points were stressed. 

After the themes had been chosen, each dis- 
trict committee held conferences with the art 
supervisor to decide the best means of display- 
ing the books in its booth. The high school 
librarian prepared a list of books, both old 
and new, suitable for each booth, which would 
be available from the high school or public 
libraries. These lists were checked by the com- 
mittees for the titles desired, and returned to 
the librarian who secured the books. Books 
were also secured from other sources by the 
committees. Boys and girls contributed books 
from their own libraries; room libraries were 
searched for suitable titles; teachers loaned and 
borrowed. Requisitions for lumber, and other 
materials necessary for the construction of the 
booths were sent to the chairman. Each com- 
mittee was allowed to spend up to $10 for 
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materials. Bulletins giving directions for the 
transportation of properties, hours when the 
booths could be set up, and instructions regard- 
ing the supervision of exhibits, were sent to the 
committees from time to time. 

A period of great activity ensued with much 
consultation, construction, painting, list making, 
a great deal of it done by the pupils. When 
Book Week arrived six booths were installed 
in the auditorium, each displaying books in an 
original and artistic manner. 

In addition to the six booths prepared by the 
school districts, the public library arranged a 
browsing corner, decorated in true carnival 
manner with balloons galore. A micronews 
reader showing pages from the local daily news- 
paper on film was the central feature. Library 
staff members were on hand to answer questions, 
make book purchase suggestions, and distribute 
the lists ‘Twenty-Five Best Juvenile Books of 
1939” and “Recommended Reference Books For 
Children” which they had prepared. 

In front of the stage the music and art 
supervisors arranged a most attractive display of 
books on those subjects in which they specialized 
The grade supervisors planned a corner for ex- 
hibiting ten-cent books for boys and girls, and 
magazines suitable to different ages. The books 
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were displayed through the courtesy of the local 
five and ten cent Small chairs were 
handy so that the boys and girls could browse 
if they chose to, and many did. A local book- 
seller was given space, and he exhibited many 
attractive titles. 

As plans took shape other exhibits presented 
themselves. The miniature Dickens Village, 
which had been on display at the Boston Herald 
Book Fair, was loaned to us by its maker, Miss 
Louise Stimson, of Brookline. It is the repre- 
sentation of a street scene of the London of 
Dickens, and shows buildings and _ characters 
from Dickens’ novels in great detail. A group 
of junior high school boys made a special Book 
Week bookplate which they printed and dis- 
tributed to the audience. The central theme of 
the Book Week, “Books Around the World,’ 
was carried out on the stage by means of a 
ten-foot enlargement of the Book Week Poster, 
flanked by nine huge books, the work of the 
high school art department. 

In planning the program for each afternoon 
and evening the size and interests of the audience 
had to be kept in mind. A week or more in 
advance, flyers, printed on bright pink and blue 
sheets, by the junior high printing classes, were 


stores. 
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distributed to all pupils, and teachers invited the 
children to attend the Carnival. School was 
dismissed for the grades on the afternoons they 
would attend. 

At the end of the week's observance report 
blanks were sent to the teachers and principals 
asking them to report the following: The activi- 
ties of their class, activities in the school build- 
ing, activities in connection with the Carnival, 
their own comments, and the reactions of the 
children. These reports gave the administration 
and the committee a more tangible conception 
of the value of an observance of Book Week. 
While this observance entailed a great amount 
of work and while there were some mistakes 
made, many of us in Brockton feel assured that 
the first schoolwide celebration of Book Week 
had definite value for the boys and girls of our 
city, and perhaps, for others. 


MARJORIE W. Burns, Librarian 
Brockton, Mass., High School 


A U.S. Book Tour 


HEN called upon to produce an assembly 
program during Book Week, the school 
librarian is faced with an enviable publicity 
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opportunity, yet a challenge exists in the need 
for something different. 

Faced with this problem, the library club of 
the State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa., 
decided to conduct a tour of the United States 
via novels of the last decade as a type of pro- 
gram which could be offered to a typical high 
school assembly audience, a tour in which books 
were reviewed by members of the club utilizing 
a large home-made map, colored book jackets, 
crepe paper streamers, book reviews, India ink, 
and a large amount of cooperative enterprise. 

The first step in this book tour was to select 
the books to be used. The criterion for selection 
was the manner in which the specific novel 
reflected the life of a locality. Popular titles were 
included, and fiction was chosen because the 
prime objective was to promote pleasure reading 
In staging the book tour, choose popular authors 
and forget the ideals of highest quality, yet do 
not ignore the standard works, for a few of 
permanent value should be included. Spread 
the selection through the entire map to avoid 
crowding one locality. The library should have 
the bocks selected. Aids of great help are the 
locality index of fiction in the Book Revieu 
Digest, Booklist, and the geographical fiction 
headings in the Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries. Dorothy A. Wurzburg’s annotated 
regional bibliography, East, West, North, and 
South in Children’s Books (Faxon, 1939), is 
valuable for grades and junior high school, as 
is Lucille Shanklin's ‘The Use of Regional 
Material in Children’s Rooms” in Reading and 
the School Library, September-October, 1936 

By pasting ordinary white 34’ x 48” stock 
paper together, a large 10’ x 18’ sheet was con- 
structed. On this in India ink an artistic mem- 
ber of the club drew with a thick brush a map 
of the United States outlining the forty-eight 
states. Meanwhile other members of the club 
made large colored book jackets to be pasted on 
the maps at the proper locality. The titles were 
lettered heavily in black on these multi-colored 
sheets. These were then pasted on the map in 
the state or region represented by the title. From 
these jackets crepe paper streamers, also black, 
were run down to a large table on which the 
books were displayed. The map was attached to 
the stage curtain by means of eyelets on the top 

On entering the assembly hall, each student 
was presented with a long mimeographed ticket 
24” x 4" announcing “The Library Club Invites 
you to Join in a Book Tour Through the United 
States via Novels of the Last Decade.” Each 
student was cautioned to hold his own ticket. 

With a rolling “All aboard!” shouted through 
a cheerleader’s megaphone by the conductor, the 
tcur began. As each stop was called and 
indicated on the map by a pointer, a member 
of the club took the book from the table and 
stretched the streamer, offering a short oral re- 
view which included a brief résumé of the plot 
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and setting, indicating enough of the book's 
subject to make the audience wish to read the 
title. A total of eighteen books were reviewed 
during the hour period. All reviews were writ 
ten by club members and memorized, none 
exceeding the three-minute limit. The books 
chosen by geographical distribution wer 


Allentown, Penna. Singmaster's Ma Mur 

Nantucket, Mass. Lincoln's Blowing Cl 

Maine —Chase’s Mary Pet 

Central N.Y Edmond’'s Dram i 
Mohawk 

Western Penna Turnbull's Rolling Y 

Middle West Douglas’ Gre Lig 

Wisconsin Ferber's Come and G 

lowa Suckow's The Folk 

South Dakota Rolvaag’s Giants in the Ea 

Nebraska Aldrich’'s White Bird 1 

Oregon Davis’ Hone) a th Horn 

New Mexico Cather’s Deat Com for 
Archbishot 

Oklahoma Ferber’s Cimarr 

Mississippi Young's So Red R 


Georgia Mitchell's G i he 
South Carolina Heyward’s Mamba Daug/ 
Virginia Glasgow's Vern I 
Kentucky Cobb's Dows } ler bk 


Jud ¢ Pr 


and finally, the conductor called Kutztown, Pens 
sylvania—-Back Home—"“Now why not read 
of these books?” 

The book tour offers numerous possibiliti 
A tour of the United States may be followed 
in the near future by a bulletin board display 
of a world or European map announcing a lst 
of books. Another might read “Forget Old Man 
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Winter, Take One of our Southern Book Tours,” 
using Janet Agnew's “A Southern Bibliography, 
Fiction, 1929-38 (Louisiana State Univ. Bulletin 
v.31, No.7, June 1939). Tours planned in 
collaboration with the social studies and English 
departments may include the development of the 
United States through historical fiction, the 
migration of peoples, early civilizations, the 
Orient, and numerous others. 

The idea of travel and ‘going somewhere’’ in 
any form has always had a strange and mysterious 
fascination for young and old. School librarians 
may capitalize on this dominant interest. 

MICHAEL MILLAN 
St. Johns University Library 
Brooklyn, N 3 


Book Week in Hawaii 
ERHAPS some of. your readers might be 
interested in hearing how Book Week was 

celebrated in 1939 away off here on this dot in 
the blue Pacific 

Kauai, an overnight boat trip from Honolulu, 
is distinctly an agricultural and rural island. 
The large majority of its 40,000 population are 
Orientals, Filipinos, and Portuguese, many living 
in the camps and villages around sugar planta 
tions and mills The language difficulties of 
1 


these children from largely non-English speaking 


homes are many and serious, so the results ac- 


complished by some of the schools, which might 
be merely interesting on the mainland, are really 
remarkable here 

Such was the particularly fine Book Week pro- 
giam put on by one of the larger schools of 
the island, Makaweli. While the enthralled audi- 
ence sat on the sunny lawn, Pinocchio was 
chained to Melampo’s doghouse, Robin Hood 
and Little John fought again their thrilling duel 
with staves (this time on a porch railing!), 
Little Red Riding Hood carried her basket to 
her grandmother's, and Little Black Sambo ap- 
peared in all his finery. As each class dramatized 
the adventures of some story book favorite, and 
the little Paustinos and Mitsukos and Juans and 
Saborus went thru their paces one could not 
help but recall that trite but true phrase, ‘'the 
universal brotherhood of books.’ 

Other classes made models of scenes from 
favorite stories. Among them was “Umi, the 
Hawaiian boy who became a king,” 2 particular 
favorite here, complete with outrigger canoe, 
grass hut, and everything that goes to make up 
the traditional island village. In another corner 
of the room the Little Lame Prince floated 
realistically over his tower on his cloak, ingen- 
iously fastened to the ceiling with thread! 

At Lihue School the theme of “Books Around 
the World” was carried out by a most imposing 
display of books and foreign dolls, each group 
attached by colored streamers to its particular 
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ALADDIN AND SINBAD THE SAILOR 


country on a large map above the table. Also 
accompanying each was a list of books in the 
school library about that country amusingly 
printed on a colored cut-out typical of the 
locality—Ferdinand the bull bearing on his 
bright and ample side the list for Spain, while 
a handsome penguin promenaded like a dignified 
sandwich man, carrying the names of stories of 
the coldest north and south. 

At Kauai Public Library itself the Book Week 
activities centered around a group of dolls of 
various countries, which were displayed with 
appropriate books and lists. They aroused an 
amazing interest in children of all races and 
nationalities, as the demand for the books and 
the smudges of small fingers and noses that had 
to be removed practically in layers from the 
exhibit case glass every morning provided ample 
proof. They were taken to various schools and 
shown as characters in book talks. The over- 
whelming favorite with small boys was Tuktu, 
whose carved wooden face and fur suit were a 
never-ending source of interest. The runners-up 
were a Czecho-Slovakian bride and groom. It 
would be pleasant to think our children’s alert- 
ness to world affairs was responsible for this 
particular enthusiasm, but candor compels us to 
admit the bridal pair were the most gaudily 
costumed of the entire company! 
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Thus the traditional activities of teacher and 
librarians in making books a living interest to 
children were carried on in one corner of the 
Islands, where we have, too, the added responsi- 
bility of bringing to these young ones, most of 
them from so different a background, something 
of America’s heritage of books and preparing 
them to take their places as participants in the 
American scene. 

ELEANOR HARMON 
Children’s Librarian 
Kauai Public Library 
Lihue, Kauai, T. H. 


Handicrafts Display 


Fo our library Book Week display last year 
we featured our handicraft books. We had 
announcements in the daily paper two weeks 
previous to Book Week requesting all who had 
articles made from designs, patterns or ideas 
found in library books to bring them in. We 
also talked it up to the patrons as they came to 
the circulation desk. When this failed to locate 
articles which we particularly wanted we hunted 
up the handicraft books and by means of the 
book card checked up on the patrons who had 
used the books most frequently. 





DruGSTORE EXHIBIT IN DISGUISE 


Edward Hand Junior High School, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, transformed a 
ready-made display into this interesting 
Book Week exhibition. 
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Two days before the display we began gather- 
ing in the material and the results were surpris- 
ing even to the librarians. The art teachers 
in the schools who are constant users of our 
books brought in a good display of finger paint- 
ing, woodwork, tin can toys, soap carving, clay 
modeling, leather work, and wood carving. 

The members of the evening classes brought 
beautiful examples of hand-loom weaving and 
copper work. Other women furnished quilt 
blocks and home made rugs made from directions 
in library books. One man brought four samples 
of cane work and proudly informed us that he 
was making money now recaning chairs. 

Airplanes, crystal sets, rocket cars, paper doll 
sets, pottery and beaded work were contributed 
by the children. A huge angel food cake was 
a good advertisement for our cook books along 
with canned fruit and preserves. The older 
boys furnished stamp albums and collections of 
kodak pictures. A lamp with a cedar base and 
a footstool, several whatnots illustrated books on 
wood working and furniture-making. 

Knitted angora mittens, heavy anklets, blouses, 
decorated tea towels, needlepoint and crochet 
work showed what could be done with our 
needlecraft books. A clipper ship and a Viking 
boat grouped with a small aquarium, loaned by 
a local florist, gave a salty tang to the exhibit 

Beside each of the articles were the books from 
which they had been made and on the big table 
in the middle of the room we placed additional 
books. We had lists of the most popular of our 
handicraft books and supplied pencils so that 
patrons could check the ones they especially liked 
or write down others that we had on display but 
not listed. It was certainly a grand advertise- 
ment for our books and the remark, “Why, | 
didn’t know you had books like this,” was heard 
repeatedly. 

Visitors arrived before the last articles were in 
place and continued to come until we locked the 
doors Saturday night. The local paper gave us 
a column on the front page, and the librarians 
felt well repaid for their hard work by the 


enthusiasm of the patrons, friends, and con- 
tributors. 
BEssigE DAUM 
Lawrence, Kans., Public Library 


World’s Fair of Books 


UR faculty planned an activity program for 
the entire school. Wherever possible, work 
correlating with the curriculum of the respective 
grade was used. With that fact in mind, the 
committee planned a “World’s Fair of Books 
of Today.” Each grade was assigned one or 
more projects to enable the school to complete 
the successful conclusion of the whole. 
The kindergarten was asked to display an 
exhibit of children’s books. Owing to an inter- 
est in airplanes, the first grade worked on Avia- 
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BOOKS 
OF 


WorRLp’s FAIR OF BOoKs 
Evansville, 


tion. The second grade used as its theme Zuider 
Zee to correlate with its work in the Social 
Studies. The third grade worked on a Pueblo 
Indian building of Arizona, to effectively tie up 
its work on Indians with the activity. In the 
fourth grade, work centered around a unit on 
farm life and so, consequently, the ‘Electrified 
Farm.”’ Each of the four upper grades was asked 
to contribute two buildings to the World's Fair 
The fifth grade was represented by the Alabama 
building and a New England village, both of 
which centered around work of the grade on 
United States geography In the sixth grade, 
the work revolved around the making of the 
trylon and perisphere for the World's Fair. In 
addition, the building titled, “Casino of Nations’ 
This building represented all 
of the European countries studied in the sixth 


was constructed 


grade geography work. The work of the seventh 
grade was that of constructing a Japanese Shinto 
and a Marine Transportation building. Finally, 
in the eighth grade to correlate with the work in 
civics and history, models representing the Penn- 
sylvania Building and the Federal Building were 
nade. The music department reproduced the 
Hall of Music. 

All the models which were made were of 
large-sized dimensions, being for the most part 
from three to five feet wide or long and about 
two to three feet high. Many of the model 
buildings were made from cardboard boxes color- 


Wisconsin 


fully painted. Others were made by using strij 
of lumber for the frames and cardboard for the 
sides. Some were made by using papier-mach 
and applying it to the sides of the building 
This was then painted to give the 
desired appearance 


IDD imate 
@approximat 


It was necessary to have as many pupils 
possible participate, so various tasks were divided 
among them. In some instances where work for 
some of the lower grades was too difficult, several 
upper grade students volunteered their assistance 

It might be mentioned that all the model 
buildings were placed on tables which were 
arranged in diagonal rows running from _ the 
table containing the trylon arid perisphere ti 
other parts of the room. On these tables neat 
the different buildings were placed the books 
which best fitted into the general scheme of 
things. To further add to the picturesque view 
of the whole, balloons were hung at strategic 
points. In addition, excellent posters made by 
students of the grade school, were placed on 
the walls to advertise the exhibit Last, but 
not least, large-sized blue letters advertising the 
World's Fair of Books were placed on one of 
the main walls directly behind a major part of 
the display. 

This activity gave many pupils a chance to 
do art work having more than the usual signifi 
cance. It stressed the careful selection of books 
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to correlate with the 
classes in social studies were undoubtedly en- 
riched by the experience. Work in arithmetic 
was developed by the use of linear measurements 
and the use of many problems that came about 
during the course of the activity. One can see 
that the by-products of this project carried into 
many fields without consciously imposing assign- 
ments lacking motivation upon students. 
NORBERT WALZER 
Eighth Grade Teacher 
Evansville, Wis. 


Elections in Bookville 
OOK Week came last year just one week 
after the election of county officials. The 
civics classes had just completed a unit on city 
government, so the idea of an election for the 
officials of the city of Bookville was conceived 
The primary election and registration were taken 
care of through the English classes. The com- 
mercial department helped to prepare the ballots, 
and the voting took place in the library with 
judges selected from the English classes in charge. 
Quite a bit of electioneering was done by means 
of posters displayed throughout the corridors and 
classrooms. Each poster carried the name and 
author of the book besides the campaign plat- 
Some of the posters bore the following 
pledges: Rip Van Winkle for Trial Justice 
He promises twenty years of “do as you please 
while he sleeps; Litthke Men for the School 
Board—They don’t like school any better than we 
do; Silas Marner for Treasurer—He'll hoard 
the city revenue; Robinson Crusoe as Superinten- 
dent of the Water Works—If he doesn't work, 
his man Friday will; Three Musketeers for School 
Board—They'll stand all for one and one for 
all; Mr. Hyde for City Council—His dual per 
sonality will look at both sides of the question; 
Mr. Chips for Superintendent of Schools—His 
forty years of experience with young boys shows 
that he has the interest of youth at heart; Aladdin 
for Superintendent of Electrical Works—He 
promises a lamp for every house; Scrooge for 
Treasurer—He'll squeeze the buffalo off every 
nickel; King Arthur for Mayor—He promises 
everyone a seat at the Round Table and a 
knight for every lady; Shylock for Commissioner 
of the Revenue—He collects taxes or flesh; 
Robin Hood for Mayor—Square deal—a straight 
shooter, the People’s choice; Wizard of Oz for 
Mayor—He promises a brain for the dumb, a 
heart for the heartless, courage for the cowards. 
Doubtless, the movie of the week preceding 
the election was responsible for the election of 
the Wizard of Oz for mayor. Practically every- 
body in school participated in this celebration, 
which aroused an unusual enthusiasm in the 
library and books. 
GLaADys MILLER, Librarian 
Martinsville, Va., High School 


form. 


building project. The 
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Contest on Authors 


My pseudonym is the name of a bar of « 
(O. Henry—William Sidney Porte 
My first was invited ‘‘into the garder 
Tennyson. 
My second is what Cupid shot through 
My last is the result of Cupid's shot plus 
trimming 
(Maud Hart Lovelace) 


N 


= 


y first is the name of a prominent Smith know 
by his derby 
last is the name of a game plus the opp 


= 
< 


My 
of daughter. 


My first was known as the ‘‘lion-heart 


My last is a corridor plus an organ of sigh 
the home of a chestnut plus a mea 
weight 

(Richard Halliburton ) 

My first is Queen Elizabeth's nickname 

My middle is a thoroughfare plus two lett 

My last has three letters prefixed to the 
of poor 

(Bess Streeter Aldrict 

My first is a place for selling pope 
county fair. 

My last is black and sticky plus George VI 
2000 pounds. 

(Booth Tarkington) 

My first was a Shakespearean ‘‘shrew 

My middle is a small country of many dik 

My last is a color—not black 

(Katherine Holland Brow 


My first is the same as the poet Lowell 
My middle is not exactly a road 


My last is the same as Poe's middle 
(James La ‘ 
My first was mad famous by G 
Wind 
My second is something we can't live 


My last 1s the plural of a home fo V 
(Margaret Ayer Ba 


My first is a boy's name beg 
My last as a dark color plus tl 
p-esent participles 
My first was the Lady of the Lake 
My last is a drinking container plus the | 
tense of went 
(Ellen Glasgow) 


My first is a noted oil and g 
My last is Stevenson's middle 
(Sinclair Lew: 


My first is the same as Shakespear 

My middle is what Hitler and Churchill won't 

My last is a long name rhyming with la 
(William Makepeace Thackeray) 

My first was Jacob's favorite son 

My second initial is what the Medit 

My last is the name of an automobile 

(Joseph C. Lincoln) 


My first is that of a beheaded English | 
My last sought an education with Mary 
(Charles Lamb) 


My first was made famous by a bcanstalk 


My last is one of the world’s largest cities 
(Jack London ) 


My first is Popeye's sweetheart plus an R 
My last was sought in ‘49 plus the last of \ 
ginia’s famous Captain John. 
(Oliver Goldsmith ) 


GLapys MILLER, Librarian 


Martinsville, Va. High School 
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Round Table Trick 
ar¢ yund 


_ Book Weck swung again, 
I realized that I had used al! the combina- 


there round yellow 
tables for book display purposes. I had pushed 
r like an overgrown cloverleaf, I had 
lengthwise along the room, and 
I had scattered them nonchalantly 
In spite of all my maneuverings 


tions were of my_ horribly 


them togeth« 
strung them 
cross-wise too 


about the 
and the 


room 


lovely new books themselves, my Book 


Week displays received only meager attention 
until I piled one table on top of the other! 


room was at 
would like 


stories higher had 


charm and the 


It worked like a 


once the, ‘‘cynosure of all eyes.” I 


to have gone two or three 
the boys and girls been tall enough to view the 
topmost books and I hadn't been frightened of 


the tables toppling and killing the enraptured 


by-standers. So I contented myself with only 


two tables, their legs wrapped with vari-colored 


crepe paper, a wide poster-paper skirt on the 
lower table for gay book-jackets, a smaller skirt 
of bright blue with, “books around the world,” 
(The 
the tables in the 


written on it same border for the rest of 


room and along the side-wall 


bulletin board decorated with jackets, too.) The 
world globe, surmounted by one of Mr. Popper's 
penguins, on the top table completed the picture 


I expect this has been done dozens of times 
branch and we 


already, but it was new at our 


were n with the crowd of chil- 


imagine the 


attracted. I 
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same arrangement could be used with square or 
rectangular tables if one wanted 
LILLIAN R. NICHOLAS 
Children’s Librarian 
Arroyo Seco Branch Library 
Los Angeles, Caltf 


Here and There 

To interest the grown-ups, and especially the 
business men, in Book Week, the Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., Public Library sent out letters to prominent 
local citizens several weeks in advance, asking 
them to name the favorite books of 
hood and to lend the copies if they had them; 
the books were displayed in a central store 
window i? 


their child 


ve P 4 ¥S 


An earlier Book Week slogan, 
Magic Highway to Adventure,” 
signs to the staff at Wyli¢ Ave 


Reading, the 
suggested traffic 
Branch, Pitts- 


burgh. The desk became a ‘Service Station, 
and the guard’s table, where the books are 
checked, was the “Official Inspection Station 


The stairway to the reference bore 
reading, ‘Quiet Zone” and ‘No Parking at Any 
Time’—the latter to keep the children from 
blocking the stairs. The door to the adult de- 
partment was marked ‘Through Stop 
Other signs were Detour, 
Slow, Caution, Crossroads, et¢ 


room signs 


otreet 
R.R., Go, 


Posters and book 


used St IP, 


jackets lined the ‘highway.’ 


oe 
? 


At the Argentine Branch Library, Kansas City, 

Book Week theme was emphasized 
rry paper cut-outs of children (from the 
representing the 


thread-the-ncedle 


Kans., th 
with m« 
d me 


store ) countries of the 


world playing 
books to the doorway of a book jacket house 
Books Around the World” 
twenty-five pictures depicting scenes from famous 
children’s books placed on the bulletin 
On mimeographed sheets of paper were 
The child- 


ren matched the pictures with the titles and filled 


through new 


For a content, 
were 
board 
titles corresponding to the pictures 


in the author's name. They were permitted to 
usc the catalog or the books for their informa- 
tron 


lo celebrate Book Week the Cuyahoga County 
(Ohio) 
WHK, 


Library broadcast a playlet over Station 


Cleveland, with a cast of seventh and 
eighth grade boys and girls. The play was 
Why Are Library Lessons?’ by Ruth Dean, 
from Book and Library Plays, edited by Edith 


M Phelps (Wilson ) 


A series of cardboard 
called Around the 


and distributed for 


three-color cut-outs 
World” was 
Book Week last 


made 
year to 


‘Twins 
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libraries by National Youth Administration 
workers, Decatur and Springfield (Ohio) districts. 


Mw Me 


A table display at the Park County Free 
Library, Cody, Wy., featured a globe surrounded 
by foreign dolls. The globe was topped by 
flags of all nations, with the American flag in 
the center. Silver ribbons attached the dolls 
to their corresponding flags, and books of foreign 
lands edged the table. 


ww 


collection of autograph letters by 
famous authors shown at the Fort Worth, 
Tex., Public Library. Another popular exhibit 
was of books by and about the world’s dictators 
and other leaders, each book accompanied by an 
efigy of the figure to whom it was related. 
Above them all were volumes on democracy in 
the United States, fronted by a figure of Uncle 
Sam. 


A loan 


was 


we Me Oe 


The Pensacola, Fla., Public Library found at 
Woolworth’s a set of small dolls attractively 
dressed in costumes of various nations. They 
were displayed with related books. 


Ww Me 


The South Branch Library, Bridgeport, Conn., 
took a poll of children’s book favorites and 
displayed the most popular titles. 


ww 


For the best snapshots advertising Book Week, 
merchants of Luverne, Minn., in cooperation 
with the school library, offered attractive prizes. 
This contest resulted in the formation of a 
camera club. Junior high school girls had their 
own contest: dolls dressed as their favorite book 


characters. 


we me Oe 
At the Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., pupils came to school dressed in the 


costumes of their favorite book characters, and 
dramatizations of scenes from the classics were 
enacted in English classes. The Poetry Club 
presented in assembly a group of songs set to 
music, ranging from the early Scotch Ballad 
(“Barbara Allen”) through the twentieth century 
lyric. The effectiveness of the music was 
brightened by brief pantomimes representing the 
narrative element in each song. Another 
assembly program featured books of vocational 
counsel. By means of ‘animated book jackets’’— 
pupils wearing sandwich boards—these books 
were introduced and discussed. 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


True or False Contest 


RITE the words True or False before each 


of the following statements depending on 


v-hich you think it is: 


F 


6. 


25. 


The Secret Garden was written by Franc 
H. Burnett. True 


Robinson Crusoe named his man Sunday 
False 

Long John Silver was a pirate in Treasu 
Island. True 

James Whitcomb Riley was born 


October 7. True 
Heidi was a little girl who lived in Ger 


many. False 

Winnie the Pooh was written by A. A 
Milne. True 

Grace Moon writes stories about Indian 
for children. True 


The hero of The Water Babies is 
ney sweep. True 


a chi 


Smoky was a little colored boy. Fals« 
Beautiful Joe was the name of a hors 


False 

Hiawatha lived by the shores of Gitchi 
Gumee. True 

Mark Twain is the pen-name for Samuel 
Clemens. True 

Scrooge was a character in Bird's Christ 
mas Carol. False 

Lewis Carroll wrote Alice in Wonderland 


True 

Robin Hood was a 
went about doing good for the poo: 
True 

White Stag was the 1939 Newbery award 
for the best juvenile book. False 

Dr. Dolittle went to Africa to check an 
epidemic among the monkeys. True 


famous outlaw whi 


Little Black Sambo ate 159 pancakes 
False 
Sir Galahad was a pirate in a sea story 
False 
The Little Lame Prince had a fairy god 
mother who gave him a_ golden 
chariot. False t 


Jo March in Little Women dyed her hai 
green by mistake. False 

Rip Van Winkle slept for 19 years. Fals 

Balser Brent of The Bears of Blue River 
lived in a log cabin on the East bank 





of the Big Blue River in Indiana 
True 

Wendy was a big dog in the book Petes 
Pan. False 

Pinocchio’s nose grew very long because 
he told a lie. True 

LEAH J. POWER 
Children’s Librarian 


Warsaw, Ind. 
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“What's My Name?’ Contest 


1. I lived in Holland long ago. My brother's 
name is the name of the book in which I appear. 
In the story I won a skating race in Holland. 
What's My Name? 

2. I ran away from home as a lad on Sep- 
tember 1, 1659. I had some of the most absorb- 
ine adventures ever set on paper. I lived alone 
on an island until Friday came to relieve my 
loneliness. What's My Name? 
shipwrecked in a_ strange 
country about 1700. You can see me standing 
on a seashore dripping with water, while a 
swarm of little figures are running in terror from 
under my feet. Exhausted by my struggles to 
reach land, I lay down to sleep. If you have 
read the book you know what happened to me 


3. I, too, was 


then. What's My Name? 

4. I lived in Indiana back in the ‘twenties 
when Indiana was a baby state and great forests 
of tall trees and tangled underbrush darkened 
what are now her bright plains I lived in 
a cozy log cabin of two rooms which stood 
upon the east bank of Big Blue River. I had 


many adventures, was lost in the forest, met a 
one-eared bear, went on a wolf hunt, tracked 
the “fire bear,’ and almost was caught by a bear 
o1 his way to his “castle on the Brandywine.” 
What's My Name? 


5. I am a little wooden boy. I was made in 


Italy by a poor furniture maker. In the story I 
am always playing pranks. What's My Name? 

6. I am a famous animal doctor. I love 
animals more than the “best people.” I went 


to Africa to check an epidemic 
monkeys. What's My Name? 


In merry England in the time of old there 
lived within the green glades of Sherwood Forest 
a famous outlaw. He was attended by seven 
score yeomen bold who helped in his mad ad- 
ventures. What's My Name? 


8. I was born on Christmas day and my name 
suggests the Christmas season. I gave a dinner 
party for the nine little Ruggleses. What's My 
Name ? 


among the 


— 


9. I am the little black boy who ate 169 pan- 
cakes. In the story the tiger melted down to 
butter. What's My Name? 


10. I saw on a glass table a little bottle of 
liquid and around the neck of the bottle was 
a paper saying “drink me.’ I had _ scarcely 
swallowed it when I began to shut up like a 
telescope and in a few minutes I was only ten 
inches high. What's My Name? 

11. Johanna Spyri wrote a story about me and 
ay you read it you see the snowcapped summits 
of the Alps; hear the wind in the fir trees and 
the tinkle of goat-bells. What's My Name? 


12. I am a mean, cross old man, at the 
beginning of the ghost story of Christmas written 
by Charles Dickens. By the end of the story 
I am as good a friend, as good a master, and as 
good a man as the city of London has ever 
known. What's My Name? 


13. I am an animal. My name is the name 


f the book which won the Newbery award for 


OL 


15] 


being the best juvenile book of 1938. What's 
My Name? 

14. I am crippled but see the world from 
my magic flying cloak and grow up to be a wise 
and good king. What's My Name? 

15. I am a little girl who went to live in the 
New England home of two maiden aunts. Aunt 
Jane speedily began to love me, but it was a 
long time before Aunt Miranda found me any- 
thing but a care and a trial. I have been in the 
movies, too. What's My Name? 

16. I am a bear. I belong to Christopher 
Robin. Piglet and Rabbit are my friends. What's 
My Name? 

17. The children of a queer old German town 
on the river Weser like to hear me play my 
long pipe of smooth, straight cane so the rats 
will go away. What's My Name? 

18. I am one of the four March girls. In 
the book we discover a lonely boy. What's My 
Name ? 

19. They call me gay and captivating I 
entice Wendy Darling and her brothers to the 
land where children never grow up. What's My 
Name ? 

20. I am a cow-horse and am devoted to my 
master. My name is the same as that of the 
book which won the Newbery prize in 1927 
The story was written by a cowboy. What's My 
Name ? 

21. Remember when Becky and I were in the 
cave and I gave Becky my share of the food 
because I knew that I could stand going without 
food longer than she could? What's My Name? 


22. I am in a legend of the Hudson Valley 


I slept for twenty years and thought I only 
for one night. What's My Name? 


23. I am a small boy of China. 


slept 


The book 


tells much of the way Chinese children live, 
play, eat, behave and misbehave. What's My 
Name? 


24. I am a chimney sweep. The story is about 
my adventures with animals, birds, and fairies 
on land and sea. Remember when I looked in 
the looking glass and saw a black figure and 
was afraid? What's My Name? 

25. I come out of one of the tales from the 
Arabian Nights. I have a magic lamp. There 
is an African Magician in the story. What's My 
Name? 

ANSWERS 
Rebecca of 
brook Farm 


1. Gretel Brinker 15 
2. Robinson Crusoe 


sunny 


3. Gulliver 16. Winnie-the-Pooh 
4. Beleer Brent 17. Pied Piper of Hamlin 
5. Pineothio 18. Joe March of “‘Little 
Wor 5. r 
6. Dr. Dolittle rs 
7. Robin Hood 19. Peter Pan 
a < | Bird 20. Smoky the Cow Horse 
aro 1 . . 
. Bis 3A S 
9. Little Black Sambo 7! eg 
10. Alice in Wonderland ~)" ai gt = 
11. Heidi 23. Little Pear 
12. Scoops 24. Tom of ‘The Water 
s+. Babies’’ 
13. White Stag 25. Aladdin 
14. Prince Dolor or The 
Little Lame Prince 
LEAH J. POWER 
Warsaw, Ind. 








The Finger Fairies 
A ONE-ACT PLAY FOR BOOK WEEK 
By Edith Jennings * 


CAST 
Twelve children, boys or girls 
Queen Mab 
Ugly Old Witch 
Five bad finger fairies 
Five good finger fairies 
PROPERTIES 
Couch, two chairs, table, lamp, two book 


shelves with books on them. One cardboard 
book four feet high 
Fifteen large paper bags with string to 


tie around them. 


bri wn ones. 


Ten white bags and fiv 


One large art eraser, one lollypop, one 
stick chewing gum, one carpenter's pencil 
A witch's costume. 
A white robe and gold paper crown for 
Queen Mab. 
SETTING: 
The library of a home. 


SCENE I 


Five bad finger fairies troop into the library 
running, stumbling and rough-housing with one 
another. They wear brown paper bags 
the crowns of their heads. Their faces are 
smeared and dirty. An ugly old witch looks 


over 


in the door and nods at everything they do.* 


One fairy has a lollypop, one chews gum, and 
one has a large carpenter's pencil in his hand. 
First Finger Fairy: “I know what we'll do! 
We'll look at books! 
All five Fairies: ‘Yes, let's!’ 


They all rum around fingering the books on 
the shelves and do not put them back in place. 

Second Finger Fairy: “Oh, see the nice big 
book!" (points to the large cardboard book 
standing open in the center of the room.) 


All five Fairies run to it. The Finger Fairy 
with the lollypop turns a page and smears it. 
Another Finger Fairy looks at the book and 
turns a page down at the corner. Still another 
scribbles with the carpenter's pencil on a page. 
A fourth flips the pages from the bottom instead 
of turning them from the top. He tears the 


page. 
Third Finger Fairy: ‘Oh, let’s go out and 
play. We've seen enough books.” 


Fourth Finger Fairy: ‘‘Yes, let's.” 


© Montclair, N.J., Public Library, 


They all turn to go, but see the witch who 
points at them 


Fifth Finger Fairy: ‘Do you see what I see? 
I'm afraid of witches!” 

Witch: “Don't be afraid. Come with me 
I like you five bad little fingers." (She beckons.) 

All the finger fairies shout and run out of 


and books 


the room, leaving the chairs askew 
on the floor. 


ScENE II 


Five good finger fairies with white paper bags 
over the crowns of their heads come quietly into 
the room. They hold 
up their hands in surprise at the disorder of the 
Good Queen Mab peeks in at the door 


She is dressed in white and wears a gold crown 


They are neat and clean. 


room. 


on her head. She nods approvingly at every 
thing the good finger fairies do 
First Good Finger Fairy: Come, let 


straighten the room. Who could have left it in 


such a mess?” 

They all pick up books and straighten chairs 
Then they quietly go toward the large book in 
the center of the room. 


Second Good Finger Fairy Oh, see the 
sticky page. Someone was eating candy Isn't 
that a shame?” 

Third Good Finger Fairy: And see tl 
pencil marks! Who could have done such a 
thing?”’ He takes a large art eraser and erases 


the. marks. 


Fourth Good Finger Fairy turns the pages care- 
fully from the top to look for other damages 


He turns to the torn page. ‘See the tear! 
What a pity!” 

Fifth Good Finger Fairy: I'll ask good 
Queen Mab to help us mend it. And let's go 
out and play. We don’t want to look at such 
dirty and torn books! Some baby must have 


made them that way. No older child would do 


such things.” 

They all start toward the door in which 
Queen Mab beckons. The witch and the Five 
Bad Finger Fairies are behind her. Queen Mab 
and the Five Good Finger Fairies start chasing 
the witch and Five Bad Finger Fairies around 
the room and out of the door. Then Queen 
Mab and the Five Good Finger Fairies re-enter 

Queen Mab: “You did well to chase the bad 
ones away. I like five good little fingers.” 
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SCENE III 
The Five Good Finger Fairies sit in a ring 
around Queen Mab. The Five Bad Finger 
Fairies come in the door quietly, orderly and 


in neat clothes. Their faces are clean and they 
now wear white bags on their Queen 
Mab beckons to them and they join the circle. 

Queen Mab You are so 
now! Do join us. We 


The ten 


heads 


clean and neat 


love to have you!” 


Finger Fairies (now all good) join 


hands and dance around in a circle. Queen 
Mab remains in the center They sing the 
following song. Tune Farmer in the Dell 
We ill good fa 
Th i ld w I 1 
Ww ] and it and ake a bow 
To dear Queen Mab our head 
(All bow to the Q ) 
Wi tea 
Or ur the pa 
We'll cl - ty spook 
That tempt at 
(All tu ) id hold hands) 
Ar 
“( I ow to a ) 
We t £ j 
We t to she bad I 
The t g00 t 
( 
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Candy House 


ERE is our Candy House from Hansel and 
Gretel. The picture doesn’t do it justice 
as one misses the color and effectiveness of the 


candy. The house was patterned after the illus 
tration of Wanda Gag from her tales from 
Grimm. Near the house we had this item 
printed: 

‘The children stood hand in hand and gazed at it 
in wonder It's the loveliest house I ever saw 
gasped Gretel, ‘‘and it looks good enough to eat 

They hurried on, and as they reached the little 
house, Hansel touched it and cried Gretel ! It 


good enough to eat."’ 

And, if you can believe it, that’s just what it was 
Its walls were made of gingerbread, its roof was 
made of cake It was trimmed with cookies and 
candy, and its window-panes were of pure 
sugar.’’ 


transparent 


During Book Week we had 28 classes visit the 
library and the majority of them heard the story 
of Hansel and Gretel over again. That is one 
thing about children: they don’t tire of 
stories that are familiar, and in the 
Hansel and Gretel 
that they almost seem like new 


nice 
hearing 


there are so many 


case of 
versions stories 
The little house was made by two “friends of 
the library.’ 

ELoIsE EBERT, Librarian 


Falls City, Nel 





CANDY Hous! 
Falls City, Nebraska 








Book Week Birthday Party 


By Mary Anne Kernan * 


PROLOGUE: 

Hello, everyone. Today we are having a party. 
This week people everywhere are celebratin 
Book Week. Each year, you know, Book Week 


says something special to everyone who likes 
to read and this year it is “Good Books—Good 
Friends.” Of course, good books are good 


friends and just to show a little of this friendly 
spirit between books and people we are having 
a birthday party in honor of Book Week. Won't 
you come to the party too? There will be lots 
of people you know present; they are your 
friends from books. But now we must ask the 
smiling Pied Piper to call the guests to the 
party. Ho, Piper, sound the pipes for the fun 
to begin. 

(Several notes are blown on a horn or trumpet 
by the Piper. Noise of children entering, saying, 
“Hello,” “Happy Birthday,” etc.) 
Book Week: 

Well, good afternoon, my friends. 
pleasant way to celebrate my birthday. 
been friends a long time, haven't we? 
here is really older than I. 

Alice: 

(With a slightly English accent) Well, rather. 
It seems to me I've been to every Book Week 
party since they began and I hope you will ask 
me back next year. 

Book Week: 

Of course, Alice. I couldn't get along without 
you and the Red Queen, to say nothing of the 
Walrus and the Carpenter. 


Alice: 

They sent their best wishes but were much 
too busy talking about their funny old ships 
and sealing wax and cabbages and kings to come 
at all. 

Mary Poppins: 

(Enters with a gust of wind and much bustle) 

Well, strike me pink. What a lot of people 
and excitement. I'm glad your party came on my 
day out, Mr. Book Week. 

Book W eek: 

And so am I, Mary Poppins. 
you blow in on us this way. 
and Michael and the Twins? 
Mary Poppins: 

Fine and rosy, but I couldn't bring them, 
you know this is my Day Out. But I did manage 
to bring you a present of some special raspberry 
jam cakes for your own private tea. 


Book Week: 

Well, thank you, very much, I know I'll enjoy 
them. Excuse me a minute while I see about 
this little girl in the corner; she seems a bit 
bashful. (Goes over to Heidi who is sitting 
alone in one corner of the room) 

Heidi: 

Oh, no sit, I'm not really; it’s just that I 

have come such a long way from Switzerland 


What a 
We have 
Alice 


It's fine to have 
How are Jane 


* Department for Boys and Girls, Carnegie Library, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


and I am afraid my Grandfather may be lonely 
But I did want to wish you a happy birthday 
because we are old friends too. 

Book Week: 

Thank you, Heidi, I'm glad you came. Perhaps 
it was a long way for you to come, but boys and 
girls who read about you go to Switzerland 
every day. That's the way it is when we arc 
all good friends; it doesn’t seem far at all to 
your home in the Alps. I can see your Grand- 
father now, eating his fine fresh cheese and 
watching your goats. Really almost anyone may 
go around the world in books and make all kinds 
of friends. 

Alice: 

Well, I certainly hope they stop by the rabbit 
hole to see me. 
Book Week: 

Don't worry, Alice, you will have plenty of 
callers. 

Mary Poppins: 

Well, you all know my house Number Seven 
teen, Cherry Tree Lane. Call between three and 


five. 
Alice: 

Gracious, my present, where is it? Oh, I did 
have something for your birthday. Tweedledun 
and Tweedledee gave it to me. Dear me, it's 


so confusing leaving Wonderland and coming to 
the real world. I must have left it just 
the rabbit hole or behind the looking glass. 
Book Week: 

Never mind, Alice, your present wouldn't mean 
half so much as just having you here. 

(Door bell rings and Book Week goes 
answer it) 

Book Week: 

My, some late guests, who can they be? 

(Noise of people entering and excitement 
among the guests already present. Some say, 
“Who is it?” Jo, Meg, and Amy enter and 
there is much exchanging of “Hello” and “Happy 
Birthday,” etc.) 

Book Week: 

Well, good evening. 
Little Women. 

Meg: 

How do you do. We are so sorry to be late, 
but Marmee called us to come back to put on 
our scarves and mittens as we were just ready 
to come over. Jo even ran off without her hat 
and has got snow in her hair. 


Jo: 

Oh, hush, Meg. I was late and I'm sorry 
Really I think it's most wonderful fun coming 
to Mr. Book Week's party. I brought you some 
red woolen mittens I knitted myself; they may 
not be a perfect fit but I had to do them in an 
awful rush. Oh, and Beth sent this blue scarf 


insiac¢ 


How 


nice to see th 


She couldn't come out in this rough weathe: 
Book Week: 
Thank you, Jo. It was certainly good 


Beth to remember me. 
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Amy: 

I drew a picture for you, Mr. Book Week, 
of the four little women and Marmee. It is not 
really a finished product of my hand, but may 
serve you until a better likeness is procurable. 

(She gives him a large picture) 


Book Week: ; 
Oh, thank you, Amy. It is a splendid picture 
and much nicer than anything else you could 


have given me 


Amy 
Merci beaucoup, Monsieur Book Week. 


Book lk eek 

(Glancing over toward Christopher Robin who 
is jumping back and forth across the rug) My, 
my, who is this little boy hopping around the 
room ? 


Christopher Robin: 

Oh, me? Well, I'm Christopher Robin and 
I was just being careful not to step on the 
squares, on account of the bears, you know. In 
London we are very particular about that. I do 
hope you are having a happy birthday. 
Book Week 
Indecd | 
( hri topher Robin 

Well, I didn’t exactly have a present to bring 
you. There's really no one but Pooh and me 
and I couldn't give Pooh even to you. But I 
did bring you one of the poems about me. Shall 
I say it for you now? 


Book Week 
Yes, do say 
(Guests join in asking him to say poem with, 
Oh, do say it for us,”’ ‘Please,”’ etc.) 
(Note—Following poem is quoted from A. A. 
Milne’'s When We Were Very Young, E. P. 
Dutton, c.1924, p.81 under title Halfway Down) 


am, thanks to my friends 


it now 


( M ri Me pi eT R l in 


Halfway down the stairs 
Is a stair 

Where I sit 

There isn’t any 


Other stair 
Quite like 
It 
I'm not at the bottom, 
I'm not at the top; 
So this is the stair 
W here 
I always 
Stop 
Halfway up the stairs 
Isn't up and isn't down 
It isn’t in the nursery, 
It isn’t in the town 
And all sorts of funny 
Run ‘round my head; 
It isn't really 
Anywhere. 
It's somewhere else 
Instead.” 
Book Week: 
Oh, thank you, that was lovely. 
(Guests join in thanking Christopher Robin, 
saying, “Thank you” and “That was good,” etc.) 


thoughts 
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(A door shuts, there is a flapping of wings and 


sounds of “Gook, gook.” Mr. Popper enters 
with his penguins.) 
Mr. Popper: 

Excuse us for making such a fuss. My pen 


guins would come in the back way and stop in 
the refrigerator a few minutes. 

(More sounds of ‘‘'Gook, gook’’) 

Book W eek: 

How nice of you to come, Mr. Popper. You 
and your penguins are among my newest friends. 
Mr. Popper: 

Indeed, Mr. Book Week, but we are fond 
of you and Captain Cook has asked me to see 
whether you would like the penguins to perform 
for your party later in the evening. 


Book Week: ; 
Of course, that would be fine, if we have 
time. But just mow perhaps we should play 


our birthday game in which all our guests may 

join. Hurry and find paper and_ pencil. 

Christopher Robin see that everyone is supplied 

with paper and pencil. We are all going to play 

the game, even the boys and girls in our audienc« 
you, too, may get your paper and pencil and 

join the fun. 

(Christopher Robin passes pencils and paper) 

(Sounds of ‘Gook, gook’’) 

Book W eek: 
All right, will 


Now 


Captain Cook, perhaps you 
win the prize. We'll see about that later 
I shall read six verses, each of which should 
suggest to you a character in some book. Num- 
ber the questions and write the name of the 
character by the corresponding number. Here 
is the first. 
1. A jealous queen, a wicked witch, and seven 
little men, 
A poisoned apple and the prince, you know 
what happened then. 


He idt: 
Oh, I know that one. 
Book Week: 


All right, now, but don’t tell 
the second. 


And 


here 1s 


2. An old Italian carver brought me to life on¢ 
day, 
But soon adventure beckoned and I was on 
my way. 


Christopher Robin: 
My, who could that be? 


Book W eek: 
I will not give any hints, so think hard. Now 
for the third verse. 
3. I live in Sherwood Forest with my _ brave 
and merry band; 
We rob the rich to feed the poor in great 
King Richard's land. 
Meg: 
I wish I could remember these things 
Book Week: 


Don't worry, Meg, perhaps you will 
four 
4. With Gub-Gub and old 
the ocean wide 
And had a most exciting trip on a long and 
merry ride. 


(Sound of ‘‘Gook, gook’’) 


Number 


Chee-Chee | 


saile d 
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Mr. Popper: 
Be quiet, Captain Cook. 
Mr. Book Week. 
Book W eek: - 
Of course, Mr. Popper. Here is the fifth. 
5. The boys in town white-washed the fence for 
a look at my sore toe, 
But I alone was brave enough to face old 
Injun Joe. 
Mary Poppins: 
Everyone knows 
remember. 
B 0k Week: 
That's right, think hard. New here is the last. 
6. I caught my shadow in a drawer and fought 
a pirate band 
Before I brought my London friends to the 
Never-Never Land. 


Please excuse him, 


that—-how stupid not to 


That is all now, unless you would like the 
answers. 
Alice: 


Well, rather. I would like to know the names 
of all these book friends. 


(Others join in, saying, “Yes, tell us, who are 


they ?"’) 
Book Week: 
Well, now, maybe you already know the 


answers, or perhaps some of you boys and girls 
in the audience know, do you? 

(Let audience respond and have some members 
of the cast previously designated to answer if 
audience fails. Answers are: 


1. Snow White 
2. Pinocchio 

3. Robin Hood 
i. Dr. Dolittle 
5. Tom Sawyer 


6. Peter Pan 
Book Week: 

That was fine; 
of good book friends now, don't we. 
it is time for refreshments. 


Alice : 


Dear me, what are we having? 


I believe we all know a lot 
And now 


Amy: 
It isn't polite to ask; wait and see. 
Book Week: 
Luckily Hansel and Gretel stopped by this 


morning and left gingerbread and cake and lots 
of sugar candy from their house in the woods, 
but they had to hurry back before the witch 
missed them. 


Alice : 
Oh, dear me, how lovely. 
Book W eek: 
And then the gingerbread dog and_ the 


chocolate cat were kind enough to shake the 
sugar-plum tree and bring us lollipops and candy 
canes and pitchers of lemonade from the foun- 
tains in Shut-Eye Town. So I think we shall 
have quite a feast. 

(Three or four sets of twins, dressed as Dutch 
Twins, Puritan Twins, Irish Twins, etc. enter 
in a procession bearing large cardboard pieces of 
gingerbread, glasses of lemonade, sticks of candy, 
etc.) 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


(Children are excited and pleased—guests say, 
“Oh, look,” “I like that,’’ “Yum, yum,” etc.) 
Heidi: 

How lovely. This isn’t like milk and 
at all, but I like it a lot. 
Mr. Popper: 

Captain Cook, you must watch your waistline 


4 hee 2» 


Suppose you give that last sugar-plum to B'rer 
Fox. 
Christopher Robin: 

Oh, please, sir, may I take it home to my 
mother? She is so fond of souvenirs. 
Mr. Popper: 

Certainly, go right ahead. Wel!, come along, 


Captain Cook, we must be going 
Alice: 
Oh, I must get along too, it has been a lovely 
party, Mr. Book Week. 
Mary Poppins: 


I must blow along, too. Au revoir. 


(Others say, “Good-bye,” “Happy Birthday 
etc.) 
Book W eek: 

It seems a pity for you to have to leave. We 


| 
aiways 


are such good friends and I hope that we 
will be. 


Jo: 

Of course, we will, that is, as long as w 
have friends—boys and girls who read about 
us and come to know us through books You 


know, it’s fun being a book; you never grow 
any older, you always have old friends, and 
are always making new ones 
Book Week: 
That's it, Jo. 
Thank you all for 


good friends 


coming to my party 
We have had a fine time and—(He almost st 
on a rabbit that has just hopped in) 
gracious, excuse me, I almost stepped on you 
Peter Rabbit: 

It's all right. I'm Peter Rabbit and I just 
hopped in to say camomile tea is very good for 
a stomach ache after a Book Week Birthday 
Party. 


Books are friends 


too. 


well, 


World Tour 


HE students at Roosevelt Junior High School 

interpreted one of the recent Book Week 
themes in the following manner: “Travel helps 
grow. Grow up by traveling the World 
over via the Book Route.” This certainly is no 
time for actual travel, but an arm-chair trip can 
still prove exciting and valuabl« 

The Library Consulate Office issued the pas 
ports and visas on the Friday preceding Book 
Week following the Annual 
school auditorium. 


us to 


Program in the 


The passports contained places for the descrip 
tion of the bearer and a photograph which was 
taken by the ship’s official photographer Russell 
West. The visas were arranged so that one page 


t ] 


was devoted to each foreign country to be visit 
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The goals of the tour were: 


1. To foster the ideals of good citizenship 
so that the child may live effectively in 
a world society. 

2. To lead the student to be interested in 
the life of all peoples and all times so 
that he may understand and sympathize 
broadly 

3. To assist the child in knowing and in 
appreciating the best that has been said 
and thought in the world, and in be- 


coming a part of all he has met. 
The Mother Ship “S.S. Roosevelt’ 
sailed from the home port, the Theodore 


Roosevelt Junior High School, one 
sunny afternoon with a convoy of thirty- 
eight ships (school home rooms) among 
them the ‘'S.S. Custis” and ‘'S.S. Flem- 
ing,’ all on their maiden voyages. The junior 
librarians distributed the passports and visas after 
they had been printed in our print shop. 

Our library, the ‘'S.S. Roosevelt,” was decorated 
with antique anchors, gangplanks, huge life 
preservers, life boats, and other ship paraphernalia. 
The tables in the library were centered with for- 
eign flags and pertinent book collections. The 
walls travel posters and 
an abundance of travel literature. 


were decorated with 


there was 


The large electric map, made by the boys in 
the club, was so arranged that the electric globe 
would light in order to where 
was sailing on that particular day. In 


show the ship 
this way 
the merry travellers knew exactly where the ship 
was at any given time. 
i book down the 


at the 


Expressions as ‘placing 
hatch"’ and ‘“‘stopping to check 
The 


purser’s office was always open, and the foreign 


customs office’ were common. 


consulate generals eager to help as they stamped 


visas and okayed passports during the entire 
week. The many exhibit cases held exquisite 
treasure—rare jade from the Orient, miniature 


dolls of all 
planned the 


nations, etc. The Junior librarians 
interesting itineraries and each read 
the books on her list so that queries of passengers 
could be answered intelligently. Both fiction and 
non-fiction books were recommended, and, before 
filled 


a visa was stamped, a report had to be 





THE “S. S. ROOSEVELT” 
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HANDS ON DECK 


ALL 


to the book read and the 
quizzed by the foreign consulate general. 
The 


own 


out as passenger Was 


home rooms conducted their 


The “SS. 
kept interest alive with charming 


individual 
special tours. Jackson” and 
“S.S. Murray” 
displays of curios and pictures of far away places. 
Ratings of the crew from captain to third class 
seaman were made according to books read. 

The library counsellors (one student from each 
home room) handled the publicity for the cruise, 
and in the ship's dining salon Head Chef Euarda 
Franseen cooperated with members of the crew 
in preparing delightful menus. 

Reading commenced a month prior to Book 
Week after an official bulletin from the ‘SS. 
Roosevelt”’ full details and 
Approximately 


circulated by the 


regulations 
900 


ambitious 


gave 
regarding the cruise. pass- 


ports were home 


room librarians. 
all the books 


student entered our school and must be obtained 
from our library. 


The only restriction was that 


must have been read since the 
Book prizes were awarded on 
Captain Bessie I. Cole (our prin- 
cipal) found it necessary to extend the tour for 
three weeks following Book Week (minor storms 
off the 
order to alleviate eye strain on the part of some 
travelers “who almost missed the boat.”’ 

The Easy Chair World Travelers had 
nothing to worry about—no sea-sickness, 
no worry about baggage, war, world 


affairs, bad weather. They found they 


grade levels. 


coast of India delaying the ship) in 


could enjoy the experiences of their 
good book friends, Martin Johnson, 
Richard Halliburton, Admiral Byrd, 


Carl Akeley and others—and just think 
of all the money they saved on this 
Scotchman’s world tour. It was fun! 
MADELEINE V. CHARGIN, Librarian 
Roosevelt Junior High School 


San Jose, Calif 








The Special Librarian 


Mary Esther Newsome, Editor 


{Special librarians are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment. Correspondence and contributions should_ be 
addressed to Mary Esther Newsome, Librarian, Suffolk 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. } 


Cooperation 


ORNING Glass Works was organized in 

1868 and in 1905 a research laboratory 
was started to promote the manufacture of tech- 
nical and special glasses and glassware. Today 
the Corning Glass Works Laboratories are noted 
for their fundamental knowledge on_ glass. 
Through the stimulus of cooperation with our 
Public Library we have organized a_ technical 
library, using regular library methods. 


Some fourteen years ago our public librarian 
asked me to come to one of the New York State 
Library Institutes and tell how our reference work 
was handled at the Corning Glass Works. We 
were rather proud in those days if we could 
verify an occasional reference or find an answer 
to a specific question from our collection of 
unbound periodicals, and whenever we wished to 
borrow a reference we asked the Public Library to 
secure it for us. It has been a long gradual 
change since then. Now we deal directly with 
the State Library, many of the University Libraries, 
and other Industrial Libraries where we are able 
to find special collections on electric engineering, 
mechanical engineering, physics, and chemistry. 
In our own library we have collected material on 
the technical manufacture of glassware that cannot 
be found anywhere else in the United States. 
Numerous requests are received from the Bureau 
of Standards, Mellon Institute, and from com- 
petitive companies for information on glass. 


It might be well at this point to define the 
requirements of a technical library. A technical, 
or a special library, as one authoritative definition 
expresses it, is 


“A service organized to make available all experience 
and knowledge that will further the activities and com- 
mon objectives of an organization or other restricted 
group, with a staff having adequate knowledge in the 
field of specialization and of the activities of the clien- 
tele. Its function is, first, to assemble information from 
published sources both within and without the library, 
second, to secure information directly by correspondence 
and interview from individuals and organizations special- 


izing in particular fields, and third, to present this in- 
formation at the proper time and place on the initiative 
of the library as well as upon request.”’ 


We had an accumulation of bulky unbound 
periodicals. Gradually this material was bound 
until now we have very few left except the cur- 
rent numbers. We started a simple dictionary 
catalog for our reference material, such as pam- 
phlets and periodical references, as well as for 
books. We made only subject entries for this 
material. However, after a few years we found 
we were having difficulty keeping our material 
classified properly so we started using a subject 
heading list and tracings on author cards. Now 
when any particular subject becomes too un- 


wieldy to handle we have no trouble breaking it 
down into smaller units. 

Most of our difficulties were solved when we 
used those few simple library rules of a proper 
subject heading list, tracings, and main author 
cards. As our laboratory enlarged, we started 
using the same methods for filing and indexing 
laboratory reports and correspondence in our 
laboratory office as we used in our library, using 
a simplified Dewey Decimal classification. These 
vertical files contain original laboratory and manu- 
facturing records. 

We serve a clientele of approximately 170 chemists, 
physicists, engineers, laboratory assistants and assistant 
engineers. We subscribe to 106 periodicals a year, and 
circulate a weekly annotated list of pertinent articles 
published in English, German, French, Russian, and oc- 
casionally Italian and Japanese. This list is circulated to 
not only laboratory personnel but to sales division chiefs, 
branch plant managers or whoever requests it. It is one 
of the functions of the library to analyze, digest and 
annotate the articles for this list. We have approximately 
4500 bound volumes of books and periodicals relating to 
glass and allied subjects. 


At Corning we have endeavored to keep in 
mind one fundamental principle in acquiring 
material, and that is to collect only that which 
can be of help to us in developing and manufac- 
turing glass and glassware. We do not have a 
collection on glass from either a collector's or 
an artistic point of view. If someone would 
ask during what years Sandwich glass was made, 
we could not answer it unless we could quote 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica as a reference. We 
prefer to direct our inquiries of that type to the 
Public Library where such source books can be 
found. While we have endeavored to establish 
a smoothly running technical library, our Public 
Library has added to its glass section until now it 
has a representative collection on glass to serve 
the public. It takes care of the needs of 3700 
Corning Glass Works employees for consultation 
on reading courses such as ‘Glass as an Antique,” 
“Glass Manufacturing in General,” “Shop Me- 
chanics,” “Architecture,” “Business Statistics,” or 
almost any other field. 

Our sales division chiefs in training their new 
salesmen send these men to both libraries for 
reading courses on glass and allied subjects. The 
material in our collection alone could not meet 
the needs of these salesmen but the material from 
both sources fills the requirements adequately. 

This is only one of many ways in which we 
correlate our work with that of the Public Library. 
We have found their general reference works of 
great service, and by working with them in meth- 
ods of classification, etc. we feel that we are 
building up a technical library which will grow 
as it serves our laboratory, and by serving the 
laboratory it will also be of importance to our 
industrial city and industry in general, and thereby 
help fulfill the purpose of the library—public or 
industrial. CATHERINE G. DENEEN, 

Laboratory Librarian 
Corning Glass Works 
Corning, New York 

















THE CROW'’S NEST" 


Guy R. Lyle, Editor 


HE beauty of this column is that it gives 

the Crow's Nester a chance to rehearse some 
of his notions almost unobserved. In his 
brilliant address before the final General Session 
of the Cincinnati meeting, Archibald MacLeish, 
rather unfairly we thought, delved into the his- 
torical record to establish the fact “that no 
generally accepted or acceptable definition of the 
function of librarianship has been found.” We 
offer an acceptable view from the Annual Report 
(1938/39) of the distinguished librarian of the 
Detroit Public Library: 


In listing these various interest of 
community culture we should like to be appraised at our 
real value, namely, that of books and 
reading but in no tutors. The 
material made available to educators and professional men 
is one thing; the cooperative work carried on with our 
citizens—with the layman, with groups, with the amateur 

is yet another thing. It is perhaps with these un- 
chartered organizations and interests that the Library 
does its most outstanding, sometimes monopolistic, com 
munity service. 


services in the 


advisors on 


sense instructors ofr 


The June issue of Minnesota Libraries (Editor, 
Lee F. Zimmerman, Director of the Library Divi- 
sion of the Minnesota Department of Education) 
is a special publicity number, indiscriminately 
readable and practical. Leona Olso describes a 
successful campaign for increasing the budget 
of a small public library. Elizabeth Bond and 
Jean Lehmann discuss radio and newspaper pub- 
licity methods. Mrs. Vivian G. Norrid describes 
a one year publicity program for a small city 


library, and Berenice Finnegan takes up the 
neglected question of rural library publicity. 
There is nothing about publicity work with 


children and young people which is a field open 
to much greater development. It is a truism 
of course that much of the success in library 
work depends on the ability of librarians to make 


their library resources known. Here, on _ the 
threshold, however, we meet up with serious 
limitations. Mr. Zimmerman mentions two: the 


librarian’s full schedule and his lack of training 
in the art of advertising. ‘Advertising like li- 
brary science,” he says, “is a specialized field 
which requires special training.’’ This view can 
be strongly supported, but fundamentally it is a 
mistaken notion. The failure to make library 
resources known is not to be explained so much 
by the distinction between amateur and profes- 
sional skill in advertising as it is by the difference 


* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
librarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness 
of this increasingly important phase of library activity. 
Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘‘The 
Crow's Nest,’’ Guy R. Lyle, Librarian, Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, N.C. 





between minds and personalities that are creative 
and imaginative and those that are not. The 
bright, resourceful mind can apply the methods 
of the professional publicist to his own prob- 


lem. By way of example: a stock company 
played in Rochester this summer for the first 
time in several years. The forward looking 


Rochester Public Library saw the opportunity and 
met it by preparing the circular reproduced herein 
and by arranging for its distribution through the 
theatre management. Copies were given to each 
person in the audience, reaching about three 
thousand a week. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THI 
PATRONS OF THI 
GREGORY STREET PLAYHOUSE 


Unless you're here because of some Maggie-forces 
Jiggs type of compulsion, we can suppose you are 
interested in the theatre. So for 
reading, we want to point out 
the Public Library that you may be glad to know 
about. 


We have 
are constantly 





between-acts 


some material in 


around 2000 three-act 
added to as the 
shows get into print. Besides these, th 
thousands of one-acters in the library, 
plays are made more available 
index. 

Keeping to books, we can offer you excellent dis 
cussions of such theatre subjects as lighting, scenery, 
directing, make-up, acting and pageants. And if you 
like theatre history, memoirs, and criticism, there 
books available than you can probably 


plays, and these 
Broadway 
the 


current 


are 





all these 





through a subject 





are more 
manage. 
One particular service in the library will be avail 
able when you plan a play-going trip to New York 
It's the Critics’ Theatre Service which weekly collects 
the opinions of the six leading Broadway critics—an 
easy way to get the concensus of expert opinion. 
There's lots more to list, but very little room 
files of local and out-of-town programs, periodicals, 
pamphlets, etc. To summarize it all briefly, if you 
enjoy the theatre you may also enjoy a _ bette: 
acquaintance with our material on the subject. 


ROCHESTER PUBLIC LIBRARY 
115 South Avenue 


New Handbooks 


“The first objective in library publicity,’ writes 
Mr. Zimmerman, “is to interest more people in 
using the library and to demonstrate how it can 
help them. Well, there shouldn't be a great 
deal of difficulty about that. Readers want 
books—books to help them “professionally, cul- 
turally, recreationally, and in business." The more 
easily and clearly we can make people feel at 
home in the library and direct them to such 
books, and to other of the library's services, the 
more quickly will they feel confidence in the 
library. 

The handbook is certainly not an original device 
but it is a useful and practical one for accomplish- 
ing this purpose in part. Here are two new 
ones: 
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Do You KNow Your Liprary, published by the 
Friends of the Berkshire Athenaeum ( Pittsfield, 
Mass.), is am extremely artistic leaflet printed 
on tan colored paper, on a long strip folded 
twice to measure 334 X6". The outside fold 
shows a sketch of the Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge and Art Library section as viewed 
from the Reading Room. Some of the types 
of material qualifying for admission to the 
brief and carefully edited text are: 


Facts about the Library: e.g. 

‘‘The Library is a community venture in cooperative 
book-buying. If each reader had bought the books 
he borrowed last year, he would have paid $45.50 
But the Library's bill for books last year was only 
44\¥4c for each registered borrower."’ 


That Library Services Include: e.g. 

‘The Readers’ Assistant, who will help you plan 
a reading program and prepare a book list on any 
subject you may wish to investigate.’’ 


Suggestions for Benefactors: e.g. 

‘‘By means of a memorial book automobile, books 
can be carried to hospitals, to shut-ins, to play- 
grounds, to schools, to prisons, and to patrons in 
remote areas of the community. 


OMAHA’S ALPHABET OF FACTS is the most 
original and in some ways the most interesting 
handbook we have seen. It is a_ bradded 
pamphlet, measuring 314" x6", printed on a 
yellow-tan slick-surface paper which is decidedly 
utilitarian-looking. The novelty lies in the text 
which is an alphabetical list of captions, 
designating services offered by the Library or 
facts about the library, with a brief comment 
about each. The captions are good, human, 
and appeal to one’s humor and common sense. 
Here are a few of them, if we may be permitted 
to skip about the alphabet: ANNO DOMINI (for 
statistics about Library use in 1939), MEMORIALS 
(‘remember the library” idea), TELEPHONI 
(one of the best captions and comments in 
the handbook), “x” MARKS THE spoT (for 
mystery stories), and ZENOBIA (here follows a 
directory of the staff; Zenobia is not one of 
them). A better choice of paper and more 
careful editing to carry out the brilliant idea 
which inspired this handbook would have made 
a world of difference. (P. S. to the Omaha 
compiler: Did your subtle suggestion relieve 
you of your Indian Relics?) 


The Newspaper Column 


...he couldn't have been more than four or five 
swaggered up to the desk, arms thrust confidently through 
the suspenders of his snowsuit trousers, and eyed the 
Children’s Librarian challengingly: 

“You know what?’’ he demanded. ‘'I 
pocket; I haven't any hankerchif, an’ 
nose ! 


haven't any 
I gotta blow my 


Not even our candour, which is immense, per- 
mits us to reprint the answer given to the youthful 
sniffler, but it is stories like this, from the spirited 
and vigorous pen of Mildred E. Limond, which 
largely accounts for the popularity of her lively 
(Inside the Library) column in the local city 
newspaper. Miss Limond, who is reference li- 
brarian of the Royal Oak Public Library (Mich.), 
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makes merry weekly with humorous occurrences 
unusual reference questions, and notes about new 
books in the Royal Oak Daiély Tribune. In 
popular, but more serious mood, LeRoy Provins 
of the Rochester Public Library conducts a weekly 
column of indiscriminate musings (Library Notes 
and Quotes) in the magazine section of the 
Rochester Sunday Democrat and Chronicle. Book- 
ish notes on the latest titles added to the libraries 
predominate in both columns and the writers 
stress the importance of a more personal, intimate, 
and colloquial touch than the reviewers in the 
literary journal usually employ. As the layman 
reads these columns he will be impressed by the 
variety of services and activities conducted by the 
libraries. He will begin to understand what a 
library is really for, and he learns that the staff 
are doing interesting and worth-while things. 


Enoch Pratt Self-Survey 


Who uses the Library? For what purpose do 
they use it? Do they get what they want 
These questions agitated the minds of the Enoch 
Pratt librarians in 1935, again in 1939, and in 
the most recent self-examination (reported in the 
Two Year Report of the Enoch Pratt Free Li 
brary, 1938/39, pp. 24/27) 6,986 patrons of the 
Library filled out a questionnaire telling just 
why they used the Library and what satisfaction 
they got in getting what they wanted. The 
results are summarized in an interesting picto 
graph, reproduced opposite, which 
frontispiece to the Report. The most encourag 
ing bit of evidence turned up is the fact that 
the percentage of unsatisfied customers has 
materially reduced since the check-up in 1935 

The survey upsets some oft-held notions. For 
example—for those who say that the 
library is merely an adjunct to the school—adult 
users outnumbered student users by about two 
to one. More surprising, only slightly more than 
a third of the patrons filling out the question- 
naire came to the Library for purely recreational 
reading. Apparently one adult in three of those 
who used the Library for serious purposes cam¢ 
for information about his job. This is a signifi 
cant fact for book selectors to take into account 
if the results of the three-day survey are at all 
indicative of year-round use of the library, not 
only at Pratt, of course, but elsewhere. We 
have often heard the complaint that public li 
braries are short on up-to-date vocational material 

As to service, only 18 per cent of the requests 
received by the Library could not be filled. About 
8 per cent more received a part of the informa 
tion they were seeking or were supplied with a 
satisfactory substitute for books originally re 
quested. An analysis of the reasons for failure 
to give completely satisfactory service revealed 
these limitations: inadequately book stock, lack of 
sufficient copies of books greatly in demand, 
and the absence of printed material on certain 
subjects. No complaints were registered against 
the quality of service. 
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Is THE LiprAry GIvING BALTIMORE READERS AND STUDENTS WHAT THEY ASK For? 

On three consecutive working days, April 29, May 1, and May 2, 1939, a survey 
was conducted at the Central Library, by means of a questionnaire given to all 
visitors, to discover how effective the Central Library is in Baltimore and the 
reasons for unsuccessful service. The chart above presents graphically the results 
of this sampling of service. Figures in black represent satisfied readers; white 
figures, readers who failed to get what they wanted. 











{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company.} 


EN nationally known educators, in a report 

released by the American Youth Commis- 
sion of the American Council on Education, 
arrive at the unanimous conclusion that many 
pupils in high schools are still only at the fourth 
or fifth grade level in reading ability, and that 
a major job of America’s high schools should 
be to provide practical and realistic instruction 
“in the higher forms of reading and interpreta- 
tion.” 

Even though a youngster may graduate from 
elementary school and then go through high 
school without apparent difficulty, it is possible 
for him never to become a “fluent, independent 
reader.” Indeed this deficiency is so prevalent 
that a recent contributor to the Wilson Library 
Bulletin (Richard Pilant, “Goodbye Gutenberg,” 
p. 32, September 1940) has suggested that the 
teaching of reading and writing is an anachronistic 
waste of time and that some new and easier 
medium of communication should be adopted. 
“To read and write effectively,” in the opinion 
of Mr. Pilant, ‘requires a peculiar type of mind, 
an uncommon gift regardless of the time, effort, 
and money expended to develop it. . .. No 
wonder students flee from our schools and 
taxpayers tremble at the cost.”’ 

Although the American Youth Commission's 
special committee, headed by Ben G. Graham, 
Superintendent of Public Schools in Pittsburgh, 
views the reading situation with equal alarm, 
it recommends more instruction rather than less, 
believing that the primary mistake that has been 
made in secondary schools is the assumption that 
pupils are not in need of post-elementary instruc- 
tion in reading. 

“Reading is not a simple skill; it is a complex 
of many skills,” the report asserts, and pupils 
“need years of practice in the higher forms of 
reading and interpretation in order to cultivate 
methods” that will give them real understanding. 
“These methods are seldom, if ever, acquired 
in elementary schools.” 

“One reason why pupils are unable to read 
well is that much of the material which is pre- 
sented in textbooks is altogether inappropriate 
for the cultivation of reading habits. When the 
history of the United States, for example, is 
condensed into a book of 500 or 600 pages, it 
has to be compressed to such an extent that the 
anecdotes which would make it a lively, interest- 


THE ROVING EYE 


By S.].K. 


ing subject are almost, if not entirely, left out. 
Every sentence has to carry an idea requiring 
minute attention.” Such books do “not invite 
or permit fluent reading,” and “the pupil culti- 
vates habits of intellectual procedure which may 
prevent him throughout life from undertaking the 
type of reading which is appropriate for most of 
the materials which he will encounter in books 
and magazines. 

“Not only is this so, but in most of the 
recitations which the pupil attends the teachers 
show ingenuity in torturing the subject studied 
by asking all kinds of questions which train 
the pupil in the most deliberate and minute 
dissection of what he has read. The 
that whenever a pupil takes up a book he begins 
to ramble in his thinking, indulging in all kinds 
of speculation as to the possible questions that 
one might raise. Pupils begin to think that it 
requires from three to six months to read a book.” 

Calling for “stimulation, encouragement, and 
instruction” by experienced teachers, the report 
poirits to the opportunities possible through 
“widespread emphasis on library methods, by 
means of which pupils will be introduced to 
interesting materials that appeal to their indi- 
vidual tastes and curiosities and given the train- 
ing which will make them independent readers.’ 


result is 


It adds that “free reading in libraries, with 
some guidance as to good methods of using 
books, would result in economies and in_ the 


cultivation of powers of inestimable value t 
the individual pupil.” 

As positive recommendations, the report points 
out that pupils ‘‘need to learn how to distinguish 
between different types of reading materials and 
appropriate methods of dealing with these dif- 
ferent types. They need to know, for example, 
how to look through a book of reference for a 
single desired fact. They need to know how 
to be critical of the testimony presented by a 
biased writer. They need to know what to do 
when a statement which is important, but not 
fully understood, must be supplemented by 
further inquiry and reading of other sources of 
information.” By proper teaching of reading, 
the report continues, much more would be ac- 
complished than merely training good readers. 
The claim is made that the whole structure of 
high school programs would be changed and 
that ‘‘no other contribution to general education 
can be of importance equal to that which would 
be gained by making pupils competent readers.” 

Among principal recommendations besides that 
of instruction in reading are: (1) actual work 
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experiences should be part of high school regular 
activities; (2) courses in the social studies 
should be expanded, because ‘“‘the obligation of 
finding some way of preparing young people for 
citizenship, for intelligent social attitudes, and 
for effective participation in community life has 
become a public obligation which must be met if 
social chaos is to be avoided; (3) instruction 
concerning personal problems should be given to 
youth; and (4) there should be fundamental 
revision of standard and methods 
of teaching them. 


courses new 


Britain’s Battle of Books 


The imposition in England of a 12 per cent 
purchase tax on books seems a strange aberration 
on the part of a Government that proclaims 
that it is making its heroic fight in order to 
defend Christian civilization and western culture 
from destruction. One of the learned gentlemen 
of Parliament, in a speech supporting the tax, 
classed the output of British publishing houses 
as ‘‘semi-garbage.”” The representative of the 
City of London described mere 
“hobby,” like golf, and stated his unqualified 
Opposition to giving it preferential treatment. 
The best and most eloquent and witty of replies 
was made by A. P. Herbert, author-member of 
Parliament, who, in an outspoken attack on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, demanded: 

Does he really desire to ‘limit the consump- 
tion of Bibles and Prayer Books? . . . If he 
. he may go down in history as the first 


reading as a 


does 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to put a tax on the 
Word of God.” 

“Perhaps,” continued Mr. Herbert, ‘the Chan- 
cellor agrees with the queer observation of my 
honorable friend the Member for Aylsebury (Sir 
Stanley Reed), who says: ‘We do not want any 
more new books and new ideas; let us take down 
the classics, and be content with the old books, 
the old ideas.’ That is what the French generals 
said. That is what the last Government said... . 

“It is a sad and shocking thing that at this 
time, in this titanic conflict, when we are saying, 
and saying truly, that there are arrayed, on one 
side, the spirit of force and, on the other, the 
forces of the Spirit, we should have sunk so low 
as to be seeking to put a tax upon, and to treat 
all learning and enlightened literature in the 
same way as we should treat brooms or some- 
thing which is kept under the bed. Well 
may the shades of Milton, of Caxton, of Sheridan, 
and of Charles Dickens, and of those brave men, 
who in the last century fought and won the 
principle of free enlightenment, groan in their 
honored graves today to think that their lamp 
which they hung on the walls of Westminster 
has been clumsily torn down at last by a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who, at this hour of 
civilization, sees no important distinction between 


boots and books.” 
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Despite such protests and the appeal of a 
deputation of notables led by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the tax remains. 

As for Britain’s publishers, in the face of this 
and greater difficulties, they are trying admirably 
to carry on business as usual this fall. One of 
them, Jonathan Cape, writes: 

“So long . . . as paper can be bought, printers 
can print, binders bind, and readers read (we 
need have no fear that writers will cease to 
write), we mean to do our best to continue— 
Bedford Square should happen to be 
inundated with a shower of heavily armed 
pseudo-nuns, or otherwise molested from the 
air—to produce books of the quality and variety 
expected of us.” 


unless 


Common Ground 


I like the letter of B. E. Bettinger, circulation 
manager of the new magazine Common Ground, 
in which he tells why librarians should be inter- 
ested (as I am sure they will be) in this unusual 
periodical, edited by Louis Adamic, of which the 
first issue appeared in September. 

The of Common Ground, he writes, is 
“to make Americans, regardless of birth, race, 
color, creed, better acquainted with themselves. 
Through its pages will speak old stock and new, 
white and black, Protestant, Catholic, and Jew— 
all of us—about some of our common hopes 
and problems. Never before has it been more 
important that Americans, whatever their racial 
or national strain, become intelligently aware 
of their common heritage and their common 
future. It is the purpose of Common Ground 
to stimulate that awareness. It hopes to tell— 
through articles, short stories, poems, reviews, 
‘American Letters,’ biographies, etc.—one of the 
greatest stories under the sun—the coming 
together and meeting on this continent of peoples 
belonging to sixty different national backgrounds, 
speaking as many languages, and adhering to as 
many religions. Subscribers and contributors, we 
hope, will feel not only that they are participants 
in a unique forum and meeting place, but that 
they are partners in a challenging task.” 

Common Ground, published by the Common 
Council for American Unity, 222 Fourth Ave., 
New York City, begins as a quarterly, at $2 a year. 


aim 


In the News 


After stealing the safe from the public library 
at Orange, N.J., a burglar (anon.) telephoned 
that he liked the looks of that safe so much 
that he just hated to use his jimmy on it. Hastily 
the library called up the local newspaper and 
inserted an ad revealing the combination to the 
mysterious caller. The safe contained $5; the 
library, as we write, was still hoping that a 
grateful burglar would return the thirty-five dollar 
safe unharmed. 
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N resigning as Editor of the A.L.A. Bulletin 

and as Head of the Public Relations Division 
uf the American Library Association, Beatrice 
Sawyer Rossell states her opposition to the pro- 
gram of the A.L.A. Executive Board in the pres- 
ent war crisis. Since the issues raised by Mrs. 
Rossell are of immediate and grave concern to 
the entire profession, we are quoting the full text 
of her “dissenting opinion” from the September 
Ist issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin. 


“To the A.L.A. Executive Board: 


“Since I have been invited to give the reasons 
which make it impossible for me longer to serve 
on the A.L.A. staff, I accept the invitation in the 
spirit in which it has been extended. 

“In my eleven years with the Association, I 
have never been made to feel that I must approve 
all that is done or be penalized. Quite the con- 
trary. But I think anyone would agree with me 
that the head of the Public Relations Division and 
the editor of the Bulletin must be in sympathy 
with A.L.A. policies if she is rightly to hold that 
position. 

“I am not in sympathy with A.L.A. policies. 
I realize that many of the people whose points 
of view differ from my own are as sincere and 
honest as I try to be, and I can respect people 
who hold opinions other than my own, in spite 
of the fact that I may find it impossible to agree 
with them. Under the circumstances, however, | 
should not hold my present position. 

“A.L.A. leaders, in my opinion, are failing not 
only the profession but the American people. The 
Association is inert where it should be active, and 
active where I think it should steadfastly refuse 
to act. To cite a single example: 

“Approximately 21,000,000 young people in 
the United States today, between the ages of 16 
and 24 represent, in the opinion of some Ameri- 
can leaders, one of our country’s strongest lines 
of defense—if that defense is intelligently handled. 


“Studies of the American Youth Commission 
have called -national attention to these young men 
and women and the fact that their problems of 
employment, health, wholesome free recreation, 
and education, including library service, are acute. 
Individual A.L.A. boards and committees have dis- 


THE MONTH 


... at random 


cussed the problem and agreed that something 
should be done about it. 

“The A.L.A. Executive Board and Council have 
passed resolutions on federal aid which would 
enable youth to have somewhat better education, 
and urged by the truly concerned Library Exten- 
sion Board, have even done some work in this 
direction. But they have not mobilized the librar- 
ies of the nation to deal with this problem con 
structively. They have undertaken no specific 
program of action vitally concerning these young 
people until now. 

“Now when plans for American defense, in 
the opinion of some of our people, are chiefly 
destructive in emphasis, the Executive Board is 
taking action. 

“Compulsory military training in peace time 
will rob millions of these young people of their 
freedom and violate both the Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence. But the A.L.A 
Executive Board accepts conscription even before 
it has been passed by Congress, and urges librar- 
ies, both public and college, to help with military 
training. 

“War industries all but wrecked the United 
States economically in connection with the World 
War, but the board, which has done nothing to 
aid with vocational education of youth for con- 
structive industries, now proposes unquestioning 
and vigorous assistance with vocational education 
for war industries. 

“The final service the board would help to 
render American youth would be magnificent under 
other circumstances. Under present conditions, I 
wonder a little how proudly librarians will re- 
member it if its devastating purpose is successful 
The A.L.A. is to prepare reading lists for young 
people on democracy, not to help them /ive in ac- 
cordance with its great traditions, but, like nazi 
youth, to die for those traditions, when they are 
called upon to do so. 

“Many organizations are working with the 
A.L.A. on its present program of action but that 
fact does not impress some of us who remember 
that those same organizations—or others like them 
—have failed the American people under other 
circumstances, notably in the last war. That war 
resulted in 8,000,000 killed and 21,000,000 
wounded. It resulted in the virtual death of de- 
mocracy in Europe and sowed the seeds for the 
present war which threatens to substitute Ameri- 
can-made fascism for democracy in America. 

“International bankers and munition makers 
profited by the World War but the American 
people were poorer because of it by thirty-one 
billions of dollars. 


“I participated fully in the last war because I 
truly thought it would save democracy. I cannot 
help America prepare for another war. I love 
this country and cherish its great traditions. | 
think it eminently worth defending with one’s 
life. I will not, however, encourage mass murder 
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in its defense, nor will I have any part in forcing 
our young people to do so. My religion, my ex- 
perience, and my knowledge of history convince 
me that wrong means never achieve right ends. 
I did not realize that in the last war. I do realize 
it now, and I am therefore resigning from the 
A.L.A. staff rather than have any connection with 
its program of preparation for war service. 
BEATRICE SAWYER ROSSELL”’ 


In accepting Mrs. Rossell’s resignation, Carl H. 
Milam, Executive Secretary of the American Li- 
brary Association, in a letter in the same issue of 
the A.L.A. Bulletin, wrote in part: 


“My Dear Mrs. ROSSELL: 

“I very much regret your decision to resign 
your position at A.L.A. Headquarters, but I recog- 
nize the strength of your conviction and I have 
no choice other than to accept the resignation. 

‘May I take this occasion to say once more that 
you have raised the level of the Bulletin from the 
commonplace to the distinguished. It has never 
been so well done by anyone else, and I am sure 
that we shall have the greatest difficulty finding a 
successor who will keep it up to the present stand- 
ard. I hope that you will find a position worthy 
of your talents and that you will give me the 
privilege of speaking a word in your behalf when- 
ever you think such a word will serve a useful 
purpose. 


We shall welcome comment from librarians on 
what they conceive to be a sound, democratic, 
forward-looking program for the profession at 
the present time. 


we 


we 
Each year we devote a _ substantial portion 
of our October issue to accounts and photo- 
graphs of successful Book Week activities. We 
know that librarians value these suggestions, 
because they tell us so. This year’s Book Week 
theme, “Good Books—Good Friends’’—is an 
excellent slogan, particularly in this troubled and 
divided time, with which to rally all the friends 


of children and books. Whoever enters into 
the great companionship of books will never 
be friendless. What is more, books teach us 


to understand other people, other nations, other 
races. As Book Week Headquarters sums it up: 

Good books are good friends, good books make 
good friends, children learn through good books 
to be good friends.” 

So many large organizations have 
promised their cooperation that almost every 
librarian will be able this year to celebrate Book 
Week on a community-wide basis. This is 
particularly feasible, since Education Week is 
being observed simultaneously (November 10-16) 
under the general slogan, “Education for the 
Common Defense.” Wider public interest and 
support will be gained by arranging programs 
and displays to observe both Book Week and 
Education Week together. Book Week Head- 
quarters is at 62 West 45th St., New York City; 
details for observance of Education Week may 


national 
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Education Asso- 
Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington, 


be secured from the National 
ciation, 1201 
D.C. 
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Following discussions with representatives of 
the Advisory Commission of the Council for 
National Defense and other officers of the Gov- 
ernment, the A.L.A., S.L.A., Library of Con- 
gress, and the Library Service Division of the 
Office of Education are assembling descriptions 
of the holdings of selected general and special 
libraries on subjects of primary importance in 
the national emergency. The initial meeting 
was held in the Engineering Societies Library, 
New York City, under the chairmanship of 
Harrison W. Carver. It was agreed that the 
survey should be undertaken immediately on 
the subjects of most urgent importance; that 
special consideration should be given to the 
holdings of recent magazine and ephemeral ma 
terial; that libraries should be asked to report 
not only on holdings but on their facilities for 
abstracting, translating, photo-duplication and re- 
search service. A special committee with full 
powers to carry on, to enlarge its membership, 


and to appoint subcommittees was appointed. 
Members of the special committee are: 
Robert B. Downs, Chairman, Mary Louise 


Alexander, Donald E. Cable, Luther H. Evans, 
and F. T. Sisco. 


A professor, we are told, drove his automobile 
into a gas filling station and said to the attendant, 
“Please hurry or I'll be late at a family rela- 
tions conference.” The attendant replied, “Yes— 
sir! I understand. I have a whole house full.” 

The professor was on his way to a session of 
the recently organized Southern California Sec- 
tion of the National Family Relations Conference. 
Among the four hundred and fifty persons attend- 
ing there were not only teachers, students, 
doctors and social workers, but also men and 
women concerned about family relations because 
of personal or general social interest. 

On one evening the program was in the hands 
of a group of about fifty young men and women. 
A young lady, a 1940 graduate of Occidental 
College, presided and started an hour's discus- 
sion that was vigorous and very modern. Many 
statements and answers, both serious and funny, 
were given to the question, ‘““What do I expect 
of married life and how shall I prepare for it?” 


A special attraction of the general conference 
at the University of California at Los Angeles 
was offered by a library committee representing 
public, university, high school and health li- 
braries. Librarians from neighboring cities and 
counties in Southern California attended, and 
everybody was provided with short bibliographies 
prepared by a committee headed by Mrs. Alice 
Lewis, chief school librarian, Los Angeles County 
Public Library. For the titles listed an exhibit 
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of books was set up convenient to the auditorium 
where the lectures were given. The idea was to 
present a guide for library buying as well as a 
reading list for students and leaders. 

The short book lists carried the following 
general captions: Recent Books on Sex Education, 
Maps for Marriage, The Parents’ Part, Family 
Relations—Counsel & Guidance. Helen Vogleson 
was chairman of the Library Committee. 


A. Mitchell, 326 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
informs us that he has for sale a large collection 
of stereoscopic pictures with a minimum of 1856 
different pictures, “all from 35 to 50 years old, 
but in good condition.” He believes that they 
would be a valuable acquisition for some library. 


a 
Ye we & 


The board of directors of the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries, in appreciation 
of the pioneer work for college and reference 
libraries rendered by the College Library Advisory 
Board, has adopted the following resolution ap- 
proved unanimously by the directors: 


“Resolved that the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries, a division of the American 
Library Association, place on record its apprecia- 
tion of the pioneer services rendered to college 
and university libraries and librarians, in spite 
of limited funds by the various members of the 
College Library Advisory Board since the incep- 
tion of that board in 1931.” 


Last February a rare first-folio volume of 
Shakespeare's plays disappeared from the Williams 
College library, Williamstown, Mass. In July 
four men were arrested on the charge of having 
taken the volume to New York. On August 
28 it was announced that the volume had been 
“delivered to authorities at Buffalo as mysteriously 
as it had vanished.” 


MM 


Noel Coward, André Maurois, and John 
Struther are the scheduled speakers for the Book 
and Author Luncheon at Hotel Astor, Tuesday, 
October 29, with Irita Van Doren as chairman. 
Tickets ($2.25 each, or patrons tickets for six 
luncheons, $12) available from any bookstore or 
from the American Booksellers Association, 35 
East 20th Street, New York. 


We 8 


The field of local history is one that many 
libraries are cultivating successfully. Among 
these is the Mount Vernon, N.Y., Public Library, 
which has just published, at 50 cents, a handsome 
brochure, Early Mount Vernon, by Otto Hufeland. 


We Me 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


A series of leaflets on occupational trends and 
probable employment opportunities in 1940 and 
1941 is announced by Occupational Index, Inc., 
New York University, New York City. The first 
five in the series, now available, concern aircraft 


manufacture, diesel engine occupations, beauty 
culture, printing, and air conditioning and 
refrigeration. Each leaflet is a collation of the 


opinions of such competent observers as personnel 
officers, placement directors, officers of profes- 
sional, trade, and labor organizations, and heads 
of training institutions. Single copies, 25 cents. 
Cheaper in quantities. 


Me 9 


A Roundabout of Books is a monthly publica- 
tion sponsored by the Section for Work with 
Boys and Girls of the California Library Asso- 
ciation. It is an annotated guide to the best 
reading for boys and girls, with a record of the 
current books. It is published from September 
to June, subscription price fifty cents. 

The lists printed last year covered a variety 
of subjects, compiled by authorities. In January 
a committee prepared a list of modern stories 
with standards for their selection. This 
ment of basic principles has attracted attention 
from writers and editors of children’s books all 
over the country: 


state- 


“ "What I want to read,’ says any one of the 
boys and girls of today, ‘is a book about now! 
With the clear directness of youth they set their 
own standards for these stories. First they must 
be about modern boys and girls living, thinking, 
and solving their problems in the world today. 
The stories must be simple and direct, with a 
spontaneity of action, well-sustained suspense, and 
a strong logical climax. Action carried through 
conversation rather than narration is preferred. 
The characters must be clearly defined and varied, 
natural and spontaneous—in other words, real 
people. Frankness, sincerity, and simplicity are 
recognized, matter of factly, as being the accepted 
practice within the family or school group, in 
boy and girl relationships, or in friendships 
among girls or among boys. Humor is an in- 
dispensable ingredient.” 


we Me 
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There will be a free discussion of school 
library problems and activities under the sponsor- 
ship of the Secondary Education Board at The 
Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N.J. Be- 
ginning at 3P.M. on Friday, Oct. 18, the dis- 
cussion will continue until about 3P.M. the 
following day. The conference will be guests 
of the school at dinner on Friday evening, when 
Frederic G. Melcher will speak, and also at 
luncheon on Saturday. All interested are invited 
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to attend and to make suggestions, inquiries, and 
hotel reservations promptly through Oscar H. 
McPherson, Lawrenceville, N.J. 


ye ee 

A merger of Methodist book publishing in- 
terests has been consummated, bringing together 
the Abingdon Press, the Cokesbury Press, and 
the Stockton Press, which will be operated as 
the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. Methodist pub- 
lishing interests founded in 1789, were divided 
as the church divided in the middle of the last 
century, and were reunited by act of the recently- 
organized Board of Publication of the Methodist 


Church. This background qualifies Abingdon- 
Cokesbury as the oldest book publisher in the 
country. The new organization also combines 


the retail bookselling facilities formerly operated 
as the Methodist Book Concern, the Publishing 
House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and the Methodist Protestant Board of Publica- 
tion. The volume of business handled by this 
chain is perhaps the largest of any organization 
in the world specializing in religious books. 
Combined assets are approximately eight million 
dollars with annual sales exceeding five million. 
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“Double-barreled’” means “serving a two-fold 
purpose,” therefore the St. Louis Public Library 
herewith (see picture below) presents “Double- 
barreled Publicity.” An example of this eco- 
nomical and effective publicity is the newspaper 
feature story entitled “Story Hour’ which won 
for the St. Louis Public Library its place on 
the Wilson Publicity Honor Roll. The history 
of this article might be suggestive to other 
libraries. 

The article was originally written as a radio 
talk, by Charlotte Conover, children’s librarian 
of the Soulard Branch, for one of the Library’s 
Tuesday morning broadcasts, over Station WEW, 
St. Louis University. The radio talk was a 
discussion of ‘Books for the Pre-School Child,” 
directed to adults working with young children. 

The script seemed to have feature article 
possibilities and was mailed to Mrs. Martha 
Jackson, Woman's Page editor of the Star-Time 
of St. Louis. Mrs. Jackson decided that the 
talk was a feature story which needed a picture, 
so she arranged with Miss Conover to send a 
photographer to the next Story Hour to be held 
at Soulard Branch. The feature story, complete 
with photograph, was given an excellent position 
in the published paper on November 16, 1939. 





“DOUBLE-BARRELED PUBLICITY” 
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On Mounting Pictures 


ON of my major objectives at State Teachers 
College, East Radford, Va., was the de- 
velopment of a picture collection for general 
purposes, but particularly for use in the demon- 
stration schools of the college. A generous 
supply of pictures, chosen with the center of 
interest for each grade in mind, will do more to 
enrich the teaching in the elementary grades than 
almost any other materials which the library can 
furnish. 

Having obtained a few hundreds of pictures, 
some by purchase, others from advertisements, 
old magazines, and other sources, I decided to 
mount those for which there was an immediate 
need. The first problem was the selection of 
suitable mounts. A letter of inquiry with regard 
to satisfactory picture mounts was sent to Epes- 
Fitzgerald Paper Company of Richmond, Va., 
and they replied by sending a “Comprehensive 
Sample Book of Hammermill Papers’’ manu- 
factured by Hammermill Paper Company of Erie, 
Pa. The Hammermill Cover, antique finish, size 
20” x 26”, double thick (130 Ibs. per 500 sheets), 
in grey, sepia, and brown, was selected. Mounts 
in the weight colors chosen proved very satisfac- 
tory. The size is convenient because each sheet 
may be cut into four mounts 10” x 13” which 
fit easily into the legal size vertical file. 

The second matter for consideration was the 
selection of a paste. It seemed to the writer 
that pictures which were to be circulated and 
used by student teachers, supervisors, and school 
children would receive hard wear, and _ that, 
instead of tipping the four corners of the picture 
or merely the top, the entire surface of the pic- 
ture should be pasted to the mount. Past ex- 
perience im mounting pictures had revealed the 
fact that the mounts curled when the entire 
picture was pasted down. Inquiries were made 
of several large public libraries as to the process 
of mounting and the paste used. From the 
replies received it was learned that all the 
libraries consulted have made a practice of tipping 
the pictures to the mounts and not of pasting 
them down entirely. Finally Charles P. Kelly, 
who had been affiliated with Kelly & Green, 
Photocraftsmen of Bristol, Tenn. for a number 
of years, informed us: 

“When I was with Kelly & Green we used Kodak 
Dry Mounting Tissue, which was practically free from 
curling, but it requires a special heated press. I 
asked Mr. Mcllwaine yesterday, and he said they are 
now using Sheaffers’ Para-Lastik. Kelly & Green vary 


the instructions slightly. They coat the print, then 
press it on the mount at once to coat the mount. 


The Practical Librarian 


Then they remove it and allow both to dry a minute 
or two, when the print is replaced and pressed firmly 
in place.”’ 


The mounted pictures should be left under a 
weight for twenty-four hours. 

Para-Lastik comes in tubes of two sizes costing 
15c and 25c, with an ever-moist fountain brush 
attached, making it easy to apply the paste to 
the entire surface of the picture. Complete 
directions accompany each tube. There are, of 
course, other satisfactory pastes on the market, 
but the experience of the State Teachers College 
in using Para-Lastik proves it to be highly 
desirable for mounting pictures. 

Daisy L. ANDERSON, 
State Teachers College 
East Radford, Va. 


Librarian 


Solving the “Overdue” Problem 


VERDUE notices are always a problem in 

libraries and especially in the juvenile de- 
partment, for the children are so careless and 
forgetful. The Patchogue Library is no excep- 
tion for the ratio between the circulation and 
overdue notices has been greatly out of propor- 
tion. Last year we tried a new idea and find 
that overdues have decreased. 

This idea is in the form of a bookmark. On 
a piece of paper, the size of a regular bookmark, 
a calendar of the month is drawn. Underneath 
the calendar appears the following: ‘Each time 
you take a book from the library, mark it on 
Your Calendar. Return the book before two 
weeks have passed.” 

As this library dates the books from the day 
they are withdrawn, the only thing the children 
have to do is check the withdrawal date. Several! 
pencils are kept at the desk so this may be 
done as soon as the books are checked. As the 
book mark is constantly in front of them while 
reading, it reminds them of the date they took 
the book out. Now there is no excuse for 
failing to remember the date. In fact, many 
times mear the end of the day children rush in 
te return or renew their books, saying that they 
had noticed the date on their calendar and didn't 
want the books overdue. 

Both the boys and girls are interested in this 
idea but the interest of the boys is amazing. 
One boy, who almost always kept his book 
overdue, lost his bookmark and made himself a 
calendar to help him remember the date. Many 
children use their bookmarks to check the number 
of times they come to the library and take great 
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pride in comparing their checks. Toward the 
end of the month the children start asking for 
next month’s calendars. 

We started making the bookmarks on plain 
white paper but have already changed to colored 
paper. The children like the colored paper 
better. At present we are using the backs of 
bookmarks given to the library by a local busi- 
ness man. These may be mimeographed or 
made on any duplicating machine. This library 
uses a hectograph and it is easy to use and 
very inexpensive. 

CATHERINE M. Dyson 
Children’s Librarian 
Patchogue, N. Y., Library 


Assembly Line 


HE preparations staff of the Cooper Union 

Library (a “medium-sized” library) read 
Brother David's article on a library “Assembly 
Line” in the June 1940 Wilson Library Bulletin 
with considerable interest, inasmuch as it has 
used such a system for nearly a year and a half. 
Each’ preparations process has been given its 
labeled shelf, and each in-process book (v. 1 only 


of sets) carries a mimeographed slip which 


indicates by checks and cancellations just where 
that volume should be now, where it is to go 
next, and where it has been. With this one 
refinement of a mimeographed (instead of a 
penciled) slip, we find that Brother David's 
system is wholly conducive to economy and 
efficiency; for it entirely eliminates the ‘‘welter 
of books lying about . . . in all stages = 


which he de plores. 

Checking is made by ticks with colored pencil, 
the tail of tick cancelled by a 
diagonal soon as the designated opera 
tion is completed. However, for the sake of 
saving space on the slip, only one line has been 
allotted to several strictly professional cataloging 
routines. These are indicated by brief letter 
abbreviations opposite the word “Catalog” on 
the slip, instead of by ticks: eg. “OLC” for 
“Order L.C. Cards, “LCO” for “Waiting for 
L.C. Cards,” “‘CR” for “L.C. Cards Received,”’ 
“Ty” for “Typed Cards Needed,” etc. It is 
probable that the next batch of slips mimeo- 
graphed (they are made six to the sheet and 
cut apart afterwards) will include separate lines 
for each of these processes, so that ticks may 
be used all the way down. 


each being 


line as 


Each of the workers in the Preparations De- 
partment has the shelves most closely associated 
with his own work within easy reaching distance 
of his desk. Twenty-five shelves in all are used 
in the line’’ at the present time, 
since ordinary books are handled by one cataloger, 


“assembly 


and serials and documents by another, though 
both are served by the same clerks. 
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Our routing scheme is as follows: 

1. Books Received la. Serials & Documents 
Received 

2. Books for Decision 2a. Pending Serials & Doc- 
uments 


. Order L.C. Cards 


. Accession 


A oh Ow 


. Perforate and Stamp 


6. Books Waiting for L.C. 6a. Serials & Doc. waiting 
Cards for L.C. 

7. L.C. Cards Received 7a. L.C. Cards Received 
(Books) (Ser. & Doc.) 

8. Typed Cards Needed 8a. Typed Cards Needed 
(Books) (Ser. & Doc.) 

). Additions & Replace- 9a. Additions & Replace- 


ments (Books) ments (Ser. & Doc.) 

10. Number 

11. Book Card & Pocket 

12. Repair 

13. Special [i.e. pamphlet} 
Covers 

14. Stacks 

15. Students Library 

16. Art Library 

17. Museum Library 

18. Pamphlet Collection 

19. Guidance Collection 

20. Bindery 


A parallel set of labeled card drawers also routes 
the cards; viz. “L.C. Orders Outstanding,” 
“L.C. Cards Received (Books),” “L.C. Cards Re 
ceived (Serials & Documents), “To Be Typed,” 
“To Be Revised,” “To Be Filed,” etc. 

Shelf no. 1 is for items just delivered from 
the dealer or donor, and not yet entered on the 
acquisition records. No. 2 is for snags. Usually 
no. 3 is only for items not purchased by the 
library, since duplicates of the original order 
slip go to L.C. at the same time that the book 
order goes to the dealer. Nos. 14-17 route the 
finished material to proper departments. Nos. 18- 
19 are for ephemeral material rejected by the 
catalogers. Shelves 4-5, 10-13 are for the clerical 
workers. Other shelves will of course be added 
as the daily routine and general preparations 
policy demand. 

We have found that, as Brother David 
the “assembly line’’ makes possible economy of 
“time and handling,” and eliminates much waste- 
ful “clutter.” Each worker in our department 
finds his material where it belongs, and routes 
it to the next worker without confusion. Since 
the scheme automatically throws together ma- 
terial in the same stages of completion, books are 
practically always put through the preparations 
process in convenient groups step by step, rather 
than each being carried all the way through one 
by one. Naturally this makes for much higher 
pressure production in the long run. 

Davin K. MAXFIELD 
Preparations Librarian 
Cooper Union Library 
New York City 


says, 








On “Duplication” of Indexing’ 


A STATEMENT OF FACTS 


ll. all the friendly discussions that have taken 
place between libraries and The H. W. Wilson 
Company about the several phases of the ‘Service 
Basis” cooperative system of apportioning the 
cost of bibliographical reference tools among 
those who use them, the greatest misconception 
and misunderstanding, perhaps, have attended the 
question of so-called “duplication” of indexing. 
By this is meant the inclusion of a few periodi- 
cals in more than one of the Wilson periodical 
indexes. Naturally, the problem concerns only 
those libraries which subscribe for two or more 
of the indexes. It is to them that the present 
article is addressed, in the hope of clarifying a 
usually exaggerated and little understood matter. 
The article will discuss two major premises: 


(1) The extent of the alleged “duplication” 
and its cost to libraries have been greatly over- 
estimated. 

(2) Is it really “duplication” ? 

Before proceeding to a detailed discussion of 
these premises, one further general statement may 
be added: The interests of The Wilson Company 
in this matter differ in no respect from the in- 
terests of libraries. Certain periodicals are in- 
dexed in more than one index solely because li- 
brarians have wanted it so; not because The 
Wilson Company wished it. (All indexed peri- 
odicals, of course, are elected by vote of the sub- 
scribers.) The Wilson Company has frequently 
called attention to the presence of a periodical in 
more than one index and has given the sub- 
scribers the opportunity, if they wish, to drop it 
from one or the other. Nearly always, libraries 
(including those who take both of the indexes 
in which the periodical is included) have declined 
to have it dropped from either one; the reasons 
for this will be discussed a little later. We might 
paraphrase Mark Twain's famous remark about 
the weather, and say that while there is a good 
deal of talk about “duplication,” no one ever 
does anything about it! 


But to take up premise (1) above. A recent 
survey made by The Wilson Company shows that 
out of almost 1200 periodicals included in its 
several indexes, only 32 are in any sense “‘dupli- 
cated"! (This is exclusive of the 20-odd peri- 
odicals found in both the Readers’ Guide and 
Abridged Readers’ Guide. As these are optional 
editions of the same publication, this is obviously 
not duplication in any sense of the word.) 
Further, two of the titles are Wilson Company 
publications (Reference Shelf and Wilson Library 
Bulletin) and no charge is made for indexing 


* This article was prepared by The H. W. Wilson 
Company Service Basis Department. 


them in any of the indexes. This further re- 
duces the total of “duplicated” titles to 30. 

The periodical indexes published by The Wil- 
son Company may be divided roughly into two 
primary classes, “general” and “special.” In the 
“general” group belong the Readers’ Guide (and 
its abridged edition, of course) and the Interna- 
tional Index, though the latter might be con- 
sidered of a semi-specialized nature. In the defi- 
nitely “special” group are such indexes as the 
Agricultural Index, the Art Index, the Education 
Index, and the Industrial Arts Index. The 30 
“duplicated” periodicals are grouped as follows 
with relation to these indexes: 10 are indexed 
in both the Readers’ Guide and the Education 
Index; 6 in the Readers’ Guide and Industrial 
Arts Index; 4 in the International Index and Art 
Index; 2 in the Readers’ Guide and Agricultural 
Index; 2 in the International Index and Industrial 
Arts Index; 2 in the Industrial Arts Index and 
Education Index; 1 in the Readers’ Guide and 
Art Index; 1 in the Readers’ Guide and Interna- 
tional Index; 1 in the Readers’ Guide, Industrial 
Arts Index, and Art Index; and 1 in the Readers’ 
Guide, Agricultural Index, and Education Index. 
(These figures may be slightly reduced in the 
near future by the current revision of all the 
periodical indexes, now in process.) 


It will be noticed that only one of the 30 
“duplications’’ occurs between the two “general” 
indexes. In the other 29 cases, all of the over- 
lapping (a term we prefer to the misleading 
one of “duplication’’) occurs between a “general” 
and a “special’’ index, or between two “‘special”’ 
indexes. This is apparently the key to the whole 
matter. A limited amount of overlapping seems 
to be inevitable and irreducible because: (a) 
certain periodicals are on the borderline between 
two “special’’ fields; or (b) they have both a 
“general” and a “‘special” interest. When either 
situation occurs, it is only natural that the sub- 
scribers of one index will not wish to release the 
periodical to another index. Even when a library 
receives both of the indexes, it has most often 
voted to keep the discussed periodical in both. 
This may be because the library houses the two 
indexes in separate departments; or because it 
realizes that each index (even if the two are 
shelved together) has a different class of users, 
and that it is worth the small additional cost of 
the overlapping to have the indexing where each 
user would logically expect to find it. And the 
cost is small. For example: the greatest share 
of the overlapping occurs between the Readers’ 
Guide and the “special” indexes. Now, the 
maximum charge per-periodical per-subscriber in 
the Readers’ Guide is 60c! This seems a very 
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“DUPLICATION” ? 
The same article as indexed by the editors of the 
Guide gives the article a suitably general subject- 
Education Index equally properly gives it two, more specific head- 


Readers’ Guide and Education Index 


Two separate and distinct indexing 


operations (and costs) are necessary whenever subscribers require us to index a periodical in 


more than one index. No subscriber pays “ 


CE 
Wice 


for the “same” indexing. And only 30 pert- 


odicals out of 1200 appear in more than one index! 


nominal yearly cost for having the indexing avail- 
able where each user expects it, with the conse- 
quent saving of time to the reference desk. 
This brings us to premise (2), the question: 
“Is it really duplication?” The question can best 
be answered by examining an actual and typical 
case of a periodical indexed in two indexes. 
The magazine Elementary School Journal is 
indexed (by vote of the subscribers) in both the 
Readers’ Guide and the Education Index. To 
judge by comments we have received, some li- 
braries will assume this indexing to be the 
“same.” A little thought will show that this 
is obviously not the case. For the Readers’ Guide 
is a “general’’ index and the Education Index is 
a “special” index. It might almost be said, in 
fact, that the Education Index constitutes the 
breaking down of the general subject-heading 
‘Education” into thousands of sub-divisions. Con- 
sequently, identical material is often necessarily 
regarded quite differently by the editors of the 
two indexes. For this reason, not one but two 
copies of each issue of Elementary School Journal 


are received in The Wilson Company offices. One 
goes to the editor of the Readers’ Guide, the 
other to the editor of the Education Index. Each 


editor assigns to the articles the appropriate sub- 
ject headings for her index; in the one case 
“general,” in the other ‘‘special.”” (See above.) 

In short, two entirely separate and usually dif- 
ferent indexing operations take place each time it 
is necessary to index a periodical in two indexes. 
(Even in imstances where identical subject- 
headings happen to be assigned, the work of in- 
dexing must be done twice.) Obviously, this 
means that there are two separate costs involved. 
Equally obviously, we have no choice except to 
charge each subscriber receiving the indexing its 
fair and proportionate share of the cost of the 
work performed, wherever it occurs. 

But we are sometimes able to go even further 
and divide the articles in a periodical between 


two indexes, on a “‘selective’’ basis. Thus, the 
American Journal of Archaeology is listed in 
both the Art Index and International Index; but 
the articles pertaining purely to art are indexed 
only in the Art Index and those applying solely 
to historical antiquity are indexed only in the 
International Index. In such cases, there is not 
only no “duplication”—there is not even over- 
lapping! (For no charge is made to the sub- 
scribers of either index for articles not included 
in that index.) Also, the editors of the “special” 
indexes make it a custom to glance over material 
appearing in the other indexes and to “pick up” 
any significant specialized material that may have 
been published outside its usual field. Entries are 
then included in the “‘special’’ index, even though 
the periodicals in which the material appeared are 
not regularly indexed or charged for there. This 
is a little apart from the main issue, but it also 
is a type of ‘“‘duplication’—though one that no 
subscriber has complained about! 

In conclusion, we think we may say categori- 
cally that no subscriber is asked to pay “twice” 
for the same’ indexing. If, in a negligible num- 
ber of cases, a few subscribers are paying for the 
indexing of the same periodical in more than one 
place, that is only because two separate indexing 
operations (and costs) occur in The Wilson Com- 
pany editorial offices, by the requirement of the 
subscribers themselves. By the same token, the 
subscriber receives the benefit of two-place index- 
ing of overlapping material for a purely nominal 
cost. Nevertheless, to any subscriber who cares 
to write us we shall be glad to send (as soon as 
the current revisions of the several periodical 
indexes are completed) a complete up-to-date 
schedule of all overlapping periodicals, complete 
with cost and charge figures. 

In the meantime, it is not too much to say 
that the whole problem of so-called “duplication”’ 
is considerably more apparent than real. It is our 
hope that this article may help to remove some 
of the prevalent misconceptions concerning it. 
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prepared for the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the American 


monthly department about school libraries is 
‘ison Library Bulletin under the 


Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries, suggestions, and contributions 
should be sent to Willard A. Heaps, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York City. The 
opinions expressed in this article are those of the 
author, and do not necessarily represent the beliefs 
of the editors of Wilson Library Bulletin.) 


HAVE just examined the accumulated summer 
\ 

mail of a school library. Such has recently 
been the experience of every reader of this 
department. Usually the disposal of such mate- 
rial is a relatively simple matter, with the avail- 
ability of a wastebasket of adequate size. How- 
ever, in this particular case (and I assume other 
school librarians are in the same position) there 
existed more definitely propagandistic material 
than ever before. Libraries, public and edu- 
cational, are being, and will continue to be, used 
as depositories for the dissemination of propa- 
ganda, both good and bad. Because of the 
nature of this material, it is well for school 
librarians to consciously re-define at this time 
their policies on retaining and supplying it. 

Of primary importance is the recognition of 
the fact that propaganda may be of two types, 
according to influence: the deleterious and the 
valid. Even the determination of value repre- 
sents the personal opinion of the evaluator. It 
must be remembered that education is itself 
propaganda, admittedly good. That propaganda 
which deliberately misrepresents facts in order 
to influence public opinion and prohibit sane 
judgment is the type which is at present flooding 
the newsprint of our country. At no time since 
World War I have as many organizations sought 
to possess American minds. Foremost in this 
campaign is the determined battle to win over 
young people, for the disseminators of informa- 
tion on “new orders’ recognize the importance 
of inculcating young minds with “ideals.” 

In other countries schools have been regi- 
mented to serve the ends and aims of the groups 
in power. Our schools have remained compara- 
tively impregnable to propaganda barrages, 
particularly since one of the basic aims of 
American education today is the stimulation of 
the democratic ideal and the development of a 
critical and analytic attitude toward social, eco- 
nomic, and political problems, with the ultimate 
aim of creating thinking citizens who will 
eventually make definite contributions to the im- 
provement of our social order. To accomplish 
this, many schools are definitely introducing 
controversial material into the curriculum by 
presenting both sides of moot questions so that 
thinking citizens will result. Herein lies a unique 
and important responsibility of the school library. 

It is one of the school’s specific functions to 
consciously inculcate patriotism of the better sort, 
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for any recognition of the dangers to democracy 
in the world of today demands the inclusion of 
such teaching. Becausé many organizations are 
seeking to use the schools as a medium for the 
dissemination of their programs and plans, there 
has arisen the great question of what may validly 
be taught, and what materials should be included 
which can teach this much-needed ideal. 

Yet the very nature of the current crisis has 
brought with it the need for the school librarian 
and teacher of the Social Studies to maintain an 
increasing awareness of the lack of validity of 
many materials which are being introduced. 

The glory of the names of these newly- 
organized societies is indicated in a few of the 
impressive designations applied to the committees 
and organizations which have recently sprung up 
in an unprecedented mushroom-like growth. It 
has become well-nigh impossible for the observer 
to distinguish the good from the bad, the valid 
from the frankly sensational and biased, for the 
lists of sponsors are often compiled before the 
work of the organizations begins. Again, ill- 
defined objectives often permit leaders to express 
personal opinions as the attitudes of the organiza- 
tions themselves. ‘‘Patriotism’’ seems to be the 
keynote of almost every organization which is 
seeking to find its way into the schools, and 
the purpose of the material can be classified by 
the alert observer into several well-defined types 

1. Pro-Nazi material which 
present ideal(?) in a 
light. 

2. Anti-Nazi corps anda. This may be overwhelm 
ingly pro-British, or may be the work of ‘‘hate 
groups, or of religious groups seeking to con 
demn the Germans for their encroachments on 
the liberties and beliefs of certain sects. 

3. Pro-American propaganda: material seeking to 
consciously glorify the American way of life in 
order to offset subversive propaganda. 

4. Anti-American or anti-democratic propaganda. 
Often this material hides under the guise of the 
pro-American or super-patriotism label. 


seeks to 
favorable 


propaganda: 
the German 


As never before the school librarian must care- 
fully examine such publications as are sent to 


“her through the mails, in order that she may 


not unconsciously become the tool for the dis- 
tribution of vicious and harmful material issued 
under a false front of Americanism. Particularly 
hateful and to be avoided is the material issued 
by practically every organization with “Christian” 
in its title: Front, Defenders, Minutemen, 
Phalanx, Mobilizers, and Vigilante Front. Simi- 
larly, anything pertaining to the Crusaders, Father 
Coughlin, the German-American Bund, and Fascist 
organizations should be scrupulously avoided. 
One of the most vicious and widely-distributed 
propaganda publications, which should not be 
allowed to remain in any school library which 
receives it, is the publication Facts in Review, 
issued by the German Library of Information, 
17 Battery Place, New York City, and distributed 
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free of charge. The first issue is dated August 
16, 1939, and though it disclaims any relation- 
ship with the German Consulate which is housed 
in the same building, inquiries made to it are 
answered on official “Deutsches Generalkonsulat”’ 


stationery. It pretends to be the clearing house 
for authentic information on modern Germany, 
and 


*“confines 
outline facts 
world affairs. 


itself to factual material; its purpose is to 
about Germany and her attitude toward 

While printing important data on the 
war not available elsewhere, Facts in Revieu 
emphasizes economic and cultural values. It proves 
by its surveys of literature, art, the theatre, science, 
etc., that the ‘other Germany’ which hostile propaganda 
constantly endeavors to consign to the past, lives and 
functions in the Reich today.”’ 


always 


Its editors are clever enough to realize that to 
influence American readers “facts’’ must be re- 
viewed with apparent objectivity, in the manner 
of a newspaper. When it is read casually, the 
deliberately-conveyed impression is that events 
have been described in a fair and impartial 
manner. At present it is largely concerned with 
vindication of German occupation of the neutral 
countries of Europe, and is wailing against 
British bombing of civilian Germans. There is 
a section of “What Germany Hears and Says” 
which intludes wireless flashes from Berlin so 
obviously pro-German that they lose any vestige 
of accuracy. An insert, “Germany Calling,’’ lists 
daily broadcasts from Berlin with directional 
antenna to North America Several evidences 
of deliberate misquotation have already been 
revealed 

For instance, James T. Nicholson, assistant to Chair- 
man Norman H. Davis of the American Red 
was quoted in the May 27th issue as stating that there 
were no evidences of civilian persecutions in the war 
against Poland, a statement later denounced by Mr. 
Nicholson. Again, on August 19, the French Minister 
of Information is quoted as condemning the British aid 
to the Allies in a ‘“‘recent interview with American 
newspaper correspondents.”’ Since at that time the 
Ministry was obviously under German _ control, its 
validity may reasonably be questioned. 


Cross, 


Often articles are vitriolic in their condemna- 
tion of British and over-persuasive in defense of 
German actions. Since the Dies Committee on 
August 30 seized the records and materials of 
the Library, any school librarian who is a lover 
of truth will readily remove it from her shelves. 
However, an interesting publication which could 
be used for classroom analysis of propaganda in 
connection with Facts in Review, is Facts vs. 
Fiction, a Survey of Current Information on 
International Affairs, issued by the American 


Committee for International Information, Room 
624, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. This 
exposes these so-called ‘facts’ and other quota- 


tions which have appeared in the current press. 

An example of the type of anti-Nazi material 
which is so hysterically biased that its place on 
library shelves may be reasonably debated is the 
Anti-Nazi Bulletin, published by the Non-Sec- 
tarian Anti-Nazi League to Champion Human 
Rights, which aims to uncover fifth column activi- 
ties in the United States and to boycott German- 
made goods. This is a ‘“‘hate’’ publication which 
inculcates fear and indulges in vicious attacks, 
and should be used with great care. It has been 
discussed in the Congressional Record during 
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April and May and is cited here merely as an 
example of one type of literature, for some of 
its exposures are completely valid. 

Recently many school libraries have received 
attractive books sent with the compliments of 
the Japanese and German governments. No 
matter how great is the temptation to add such 
materials to their book collections, school librar- 
ians should return such materials to their senders 
in order that they may be assured that their 
propagandistic efforts have failed. Some material 
of obviously German origin has even been mailed 
from Mexico, and Venezuela and other South 
American countries. Much of this material can 
be readily identified through incorrect grammatical 
constructions and misspellings. 

Political materials need to receive careful 
scrutiny, though the temper of the times seems 
to warrant their inclusion on school library 
shelves. Rugg’s books have received much 
criticism because there has been the feeling that 
at a time like the present when Americanism 
seems to need more concentrated defense than 
ever before, issues and critical attitudes do not 
belong in the classroom. This is a decision 
which every school librarian will be increasingly 
forced to make, for a vast difference exists be- 
tween the presentation of controversial material 
and that material which is dangerous to American 
democratic ideals. While we still wish our 
pupils to be alert to the existing dangers to 
American democracy, we may still exercise care 
in materials to which we give shelf room. 

In this matter, it seems to me that school 
librarians are not to be bound by the Library's 
Bill of Rights (A.L.A. Bulletin, Vol. 33. p.51, 
January 1939), designéd for public libraries, 
which states that in no case shall selection of 
books and other reading matter for purchase 
from public funds be “based on the race or 
nationality, political or religious views of the 
writers’ and “as far as senile material permits, 
all sides of controversial questions shall be repre- 
sented equally in the selection of books on 
subjects about which differences of opinion exist.” 
In the first place, it is assumed that adults are 
able to exercise adequate discrimination in the 
evaluation of such opinions; again, the function 
of the school library is in this respect different 
from that of the public library, for the former 
must of necessity protect immature minds from 
vicious propagandistic materials. 

An excellent statement of school library policy 
was formulated by a seminar of graduate school 
librarians at the School of Library Service of 
Columbia University (as quoted in Fargo’s Library 
in the School, 3d ed., 1939). This may be used 
as a frame of reference in making such decisions 
as are mecessary in regard to the inclusion of 
such materials on school library shelves: 


‘Reading materials representing extreme positions on 
moot questions of social and economic (and political) 
life, should be made accessible to pupils only when 
the school provides adequate guidance through the 
classroom in their evaluation by pupils. Lacking such 
guidance it is better to provide controversial materials 
which are approached from a scientific or tolerant 
point of view; i.e., the pro and con discussions to 
be found in texts, in high class journals of criticism 
(Nation, New Republic, etc.), and in pamphlet pub- 
lications sponsored by educational or research organiza- 
tions. 











{A monthly review of non-subscription publications. 
The judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson 
Company. Communications should be addressed, Louis 
Shores, Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tenn.]} 


Dictionary of Education 


The following statement was specifically pre- 
pared for this department by Dr. Carter V. 
Good, chairman of the Dictionary Committee, 
in response to my request for information about 
a project of interest to reference librarians. 


““‘During the last week of February, at the St. Louis 
meeting of the National Executive Committee of Phi 
Delta Kappa and of the Committee on the Dictionary 
of Education, plans were approved for completion of 
the Dictionary of Education. The provisional sequence 
of steps for the next two years is as follows: 


“1, Completion of the preliminary work of definition 
by approximately 150 coordinators or specialists 
and their assistants working in as many sub- 
divisions by October 1940. 

“2. Submission of definitions for criticism to other 
experts in the appropriate fields early in 1941, 
followed by any necessary revisions, to be made 
by the original authors of the definitions. 

"3. Editing of copy for release to the publisher by 
December 1941. 


“A handbook of procedure and a tentative master list 
of some 19,000 entries are in the hands of 150 specialists 


who have enlisted the aid of their advanced students 
and associates in defining terms in their particular 
fields. 

“The project is financed by Phi Delta Kappa and 


publication plans have been approved. The Committee 
on the Dictionary of Education consists of: Carter 
Alexander, Columbia University; W. W. Charters, Ohio 
State University; Paul M. Cook, ex-officio, executive 
secretary, Phi Delta Kappa; H. D. Rinsland, University 
of Oklahoma; W. Ray Smittle, Wayne University; and 
Carter V. Good, chairman, University of Cincinnati. 
The editorial office is located at the University of Cin- 
cinnati under the supervision of the chairman of the 


committee.”’ 
Briefs 


Among the attractive home reference libraries 
to come to my attention lately is that prepared 
in the Warder Public Library, Springfield, Ohio, 
Thelma Reniff, librarian. . . The Newark Pub- 
lic Library published in 1939 John Cotton Dana's 
The Pleasant Art of Getting Your Own Library. 
Although these notes were prepared twenty-six 
years earlier they are as timely today as then. 
The buying list appended was revised by the 
present Newark Library Staff under Beatrice 
Winser’s direction... Pamphlet Distributing Co., 
P.O. Box 8, Times a Station, New York 
City, issues The Pamphleteer Monthly (20 cents 
a copy, $2 a year), a classified list of current 
pamphlets. This appears to be a duplication of 
the Wilson Vertical File Service. Rates for list- 
ings in bold type are 10 cents; to subscribers, 
5 cents. Pamphlets are distributed to subscribers 
at a cost of 5 cents. 


CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS »# # edited by LOUIS SHORES 


Higher Education Handbook 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. Ed. 
by Clarence Stephen Marsh. 4th ed. Washing- 
ton, American Council on Education, 1940. 
1120p. $4 

Scope: Vital facts about 725 accredited colleges and 
universities, and trends in American higher edu 
cation. 

Arranged: Pt. 1, trends; pt. 2, alphabetical by insti 
tution; pt. 3, appendixes; general, institutional, and 
individual indexes. 

Every four years since 1928 higher education 
has been presented with an indispensable hand- 
book. The first edition was prepared by David 
A. Robertson, the second by John H. McCracken, 
and the last two by the present vice-president of 
the American Council on Education. 

Part one is must reading for every college 
and university librarian. Besides sections on the 
Library by Harvie Branscomb and on professional 
education for librarianship by Anita M. Hostetter, 
there are also chapters and sections dealing with 
federal relations, philanthropic foundations, 
regional and functional accrediting agencies, 
admissions, courses, innovations, finances, build- 
ings and grounds, the war, and a host of other 
pe «fe that should concern everyone concerned 
with higher education. 

Part two contains authoritative information 
about each of 725 accredited colleges and uni- 
versities: history, calendar, requirements, fees, 
departments and staff, degrees, enrollment, li 
brary, publications, student aid, finances, build 
ings and grounds, and the names of the adminis- 
trative officers, including the librarian. 

Part three consists of appendices dealing with 
miscellaneous matters, such as educational asso- 
ciations, Library of Congress, academic costumes, 
degrees, geographical and type classifications 
The concluding section includes general, insti- 
tutional, and personal indices. 

Even the high school library will want this 
volume as an aid to answering the question 
“which college?” It goes without saying that 
all other libraries will list American Universities 
and Colleges for first purchase. 


Junior Dramatics 


SUBJECT INDEX TO CHILDREN’S PLays. Comp. 
by a sub-committee of the A.L.A. Board on 
Library Service to Children and Young People, 
Elizabeth D. Briggs, chairman. Chicago, A.L.A 
1940. 277p. $3.50 

Scope: Found in 202 

grades 1 through 8. 

Arranged: Alphabetically by subject, title, type, with 

symbol reference to books indexed. 

There is no end to the reference possibilities 
of this fine job. Every elementary and junior 
high school library as well as every children’s 
department will want it. The main job of the 


titles suitable for pupils in 
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librarian will be to introduce teachers to it and 
that will require tact and persistence. 

Progressive schools will be attracted to the 
great number of entries that correspond with 
units found in the newer courses of study, 
although the “ultra’’ educators may consider 
literary subjects too far outnumbering the social 
studies and science. Every one will appreciate 
the grade-range designations, the brief, accurate 
citations, the carefully planned page make-up 
which limits most entries to one line. Those 
of us who have been pleading for more reference 
books on the elementary level will especially 
welcome this one. 


Nobel Prizes 


NoBEL PrizE ‘WINNERS; charts, indexes, 
sketches. Comp. by Flora Kaplan. Chicago, 
Compiler, 1939. 60p. planographed. apply. 

Scope: Story of Nobel and his prizes, and lists of 

winners. 

Arranged: Chronologically, alphabetically, nationally, 


and by subject. 

There is a place in every reference department 
for this good piece of work. A fine dedication 
to Jane Addams, a compact sketch of Nobel's 
life, an excerpt of the will creating the famed 
prizes, and a paragraph on the celebrated 
Ossietzky case precede a series of charts and 
tables that should be a boon to reference. 

In all some 200 prize-winners in the five 
fields of physics, chemistry, physiology and medi- 
cine, literature, and peace are listed, by alphabet, 
chronology, nationality, and subject. Miscel- 
laneous charts and indexes group Austrians and 
Germans, women, Catholics, Jews, and no-awards. 
Librarians will welcome this volume. 


For the 500th Anniversary 


THE First PRINTERS AND THEIR BOOKS, a 
catalog of an exhibition commemorating the five 
hundredth anniversary of the invention of print- 
ing. Comp. by Elizabeth Mongan and Edwin 
Wolf, 2nd. Philadelphia, Free Library, 1940. 
94p. apply 


Scope: From Gutenberg to Wynkyn de Worde 
Arranged: Chronologically, with list of authorities 
cited. 


With readers “printing conscious” this year 
such an annotated list of incunabula with popular 
annotations will answer many questions. Attrac- 
tive format, neat facsimiles, and carefully worded 
comments add to the usefulness of the work. 
It can be used successfully not only with adults 
but in junior and senior high school libraries. 
Recommended for early purchase. 


Guide to Reprints 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES, 1940. Comp. 
by Robert M. Orton. N.Y. H. W. Wilson Co. 
1940. 15ip. $3.50 

Scope: 62 most popular reprint series. 

Arranged: Alphabetically by author and title, preceded 

by alphabetic list of series and publishers. 

There can be no question of the need for this 
work. The wonder is that it wasn't done long 
before, because many people outside of the 
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trade and the profession have been vitally con- 
cerned about the availability of one title or 
another in a cheaper edition. 

Mr. Orton has shown thought and care both 
in his selection of imprints and in his arrange- 
ment of information about them. The pre- 
liminary list presents series and publishers in 
one alphabet with details about each series under 
the published entry. 

The main list is arranged by author, title, and 
a few subject entries for biography and antholo- 
gies. Detailed information including author's 
dates, date of original edition and_ reprint, 
format, paging, price, illustrator, translator, etc. 
are provided in the author entry. 

A promise to keep the catalog up-to-date with 
periodic supplements should be kept. This 
service is bound to justify itself. 


N.B.C.’s Stage 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY PRESENTS 
GREAT PLAys; a drama guide. By Blevins Davis. 
N.Y. Published by Columbia University Press 
for the National Broadcasting Company, 1939. 
131p. 25c 

Scope: Commentaries on 28 plays from Sophocles to 

Sherwood Anderson. 

Arranged: Chronologically by date of play. 

This third series of broadcasts over the Blue 
Network is receiving A.L.A. cooperation and is 
still another evidence of radio-reading combina- 
tion. The plays are presented in historic order 
beginning with Sophocles Antigone and closing 
with Anderson’s Winterset. For each play are 
given historic background, plot, sketch of author's 
life, facts about the premiere, and estimates of 
the play by critics. 


Literary Guides 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLISH LITERATURE 
and its cultural background; a bibliography, by 
James E. Tobin. N.Y. Fordham University 
Press, 1939. 190p. 

Scope: Eclectic with needs of graduate and under- 

graduate students in mind. 

Arranged: Classified with author index. 

Should prove highly useful in all college and 
university libraries. 


READER'S GUIDE TO PROSE FICTION; an intro- 
ductory essay, with bibliographies of 1500 novels 
selected, topically classified, and annotated for 
use in meeting the needs of individuals in gen- 
eral education. By Elbert Lenrow, for the Com- 
mission on Secondary School Curriculum, Pro- 
gressive Education Association. N.Y. D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, c.1940. 371p. $3 

Arranged: Classified with author and title index. 

As a rule bibliographies do not make interest- 
ing reading to any one but a bibliographer. This 
is an exception. Compiler and publisher have 
combined their talents and imagination to create 
a book that looks attractive and that reads pleas- 
urably. This is an indispensable tool for school 
and college libraries especially, and the Progres- 
sive Education Association is to be congratulated 
on sponsoring so valuable a contribution to the 
art of reading guidance. 
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South of the Rio Grande 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LATIN AMERICAN FOLKLORE. 
By Ralph Steele Boggs. N.Y. H. W. Wilson 
Co. 1940. 109p. $1.50 

Scope: ‘‘All regions south of the Rio Grande." 

Arranged: Classified, with author and title index. 

Some further idea of the scope and arrange- 
ment can be gained from these general headings 
under which sub-division is by region: general 
and miscellaneous, mythology, legends and 
tradition, folktales, poetry, music, dance, games, 
festivals and customs, drama, arts and crafts 
including dress and adornment, food and drink, 
belief, witchcraft, medicine and magic, folk 
speech, proverbs, riddles. There are also lists 
of bibliographies, serial publications and organi- 
zations. In view of the current interest in Pan- 
Americanism reference departments generally 
should stock this title. 


Style Book 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CITATION IN THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES: a handbook of style. Comp. by Livia 
Appel. Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 
1940. 30p. 60c 

Ten editions ago the University of Chicago 
had the foresight and imagination to set down 
in book form a set of rules for manuscript and 
book style. Ever since, universities, learned 
societies, and individuals have been influenced 
by this bibliographic form more than by the code 
librarians agreed on. 

The newest contribution to practical bibliog- 
raphy is likewise influenced and to that extent 
it may be said to be orthodox at least from the 
standpoint of the professional bibliographer or 
librarian, however a further repetition of the 
Chicago inconsistencies will hardly be welcomed. 

For example, in footnote citation author's name is 
given first and last mame last; but in the form for 
bibliography, last name comes first and first name comes 
last. Besides the confusion of teaching such forms 
there is the annoyance to the reader who checks foot- 
note with bibliographic entry for fuller information and 
has to make the quick mental transfer from Louis 
Hennepin to Hennepin, Louis, for no earthly reason. 
When the University of Chicago Press was queried on 
this point they could give no reason.) Fortunately 
some of the learned societies like the American Psycho- 
logical Association are beginning to recognize the fact 
that a footnote is merely an abbreviated bibliographic 
entry. 

There are other peculiarities, at least from 
the librarian’s standpoint. Sometimes the title 
of the author's work is italicized (books, mono- 
raphs, etc.) and at other times it is placed 

tween quotation marks (serials, analytics). 
Imprint is referred to by the Chicago phrase 
“the facts of publication,” and these “facts” 
are generally enclosed in parentheses. In the 
case of periodicals however, the date is enclosed 
in parentheses. Miss Appel has resisted the 
Roman numeral for volume number. 

The preface has sagely recognized the lack of 
uniformity in bibliographic style. Considering 
this the present eclectic rule book is certainly 
no worse than those in the Chicago genealogy 
that have preceded it. But the time has now 
come to develop an economical and common 
sense style that will be generally accepted and 
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to this style librarians have much to contribute. 
Indeed, if the average non-librarian were only 
aware of the four basic units in every citation 
and their sequence many of the existing complexi- 
ties could be eliminated. 


Technical Terms 
CHAMBERS’S TECHNICAL DICTIONARY, compris- 


ing terms used in pure and applied science; 
medicine; the chief manufacturing industries; 
engineering; construction; the mechanic trades; 


with definitions by recognised authorities. Ed. by 
C. F. Tweney and L. E. C. Hughes. N.Y. Mac- 
millan, 1940. 957p $5 

Scope: Terms of 123 related subjects. 

Arranged: Alphabetically by term and under term 


alphabetically by subject. 

Because it is intended for the _ technically 
minded man-on-the-street as well as for the 
specialist this carefully and intelligently planned 
tool should immediately be added to every public 
and college library reference collection. Twenty- 
nine authorities have selected and defined the 
approximately 50,000 terms and expressions that 
have a special significance and value frequently 
not adequately presented by the general dictionary 
Included in addition are tables of chemical ele- 
ments, rocks, the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
and a bibliography. 


Literature of Swimming 


SWIM MING Comp. by 
N.Y. H. W. Wilson 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
Frances A. Greenwood. 
Co. 1940. 308p. $4.25 

Scope: 10,000 titles, 88 films, 92 organizations, 4 

products, 45 firms, periodicals and publishers 

Arranged: Alphabetic subject and author for 

rest in appendices. 

Every physical education department in the 
country and every library that serves them will 
be grateful for this tool. The extent of the 
literature on the subject is in itself proof of the 
need for such a bibliography. The inclusion of 
visual materials, organizations, and equipment was 
a thoughtful addition. 


titles, 


NEWS NOTES 


A report from Vichy states that Bernard Fay, 
well known in this country for his writings and 
lectures, has been appointed general director 
of the French National Library. His predecessor, 
Julien Cain, left France just before the surrender 
and is said to have lost his citizenship. Dr. Fay 
is an authority on American history and litera- 
ture. His publications include Franklin, the 
Apostle of Modern Times and Since Victor Hugo 
French Literature of Today. 

A new library newspaper that gets off to a 
lively start with its August 31 Poor 
Richard’s Biblomac, published by Burstein and 
Chappe, 270 Lafayette St.. New York City 
Poor Richard's Biblomac prints condensations of 
important articles from the library journals and 
monthly bibliographies of low-cost material. It 
is to be published the last day of every month; 
subscription, $3 a year. 


issue is 
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For County Librarians 
By Elizabeth T. Turner * 


HE need for further and more intensive 
training for county library staffs has been 
often discussed during recent months. We have 
asked Loleta D. Fyan, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Institutes and Inservice Training of 
the Michigan Library Association, to describe to 
you the very alive experiment carried on in 
Michigan during the month of August. Mrs. Fyan: 
During the first week in August, 1940 an 
experiment in education for rural library workers 
took place in Michigan under the auspices of the 
Division of Program Study and Planning, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Committee on 
Institutes and Inservice Training of the Michigan 
Library Association. 


Two hundred librarians and library board mem- 
bers from smaller communities in all parts of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan met for two three- 
day institutes held at Walden Woods, Hartland 
and at Central State Teachers College, Mount 
Pleasant. They heard speakers from various 
parts of the United States discuss broad national 
problems, describe their historical setting, trace 
the economic and social changes affecting rural 
life and rural library service today, and raise 
questions as to what part the library can play 
in salvaging our democratic culture. 

Speakers provided by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture included E. C. Lindeman, 
of the New York School of Social Work, Mrs. 
Raymond Sayre, president of the American Coun- 
try Life Association, Allen Eaton, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, Professor J. H. Kolb, rural 
sociologist of the University of Wisconsin, Paul 
T. Noon, Ohio state librarian; and from the 
department itself, John M. Brewster, philosopher 
and social scientist, Paul Johnstone, historian, 
A. Drummond Jones, specialist in group discus- 
sion, and Alvah H. Benton, senior social scientist. 

Balancing these informational lectures, were 
frequent periods for discussion, when the mem- 
bers, in groups of fifteen to twenty, discussed 
topics of their owm choice, sometimes problems 
within their libraries, sometimes broader im- 
plications suggested by the talks. Nineteen 
members, acting as leaders of these groups, were 
given some training and their first experience in 
the discussion group method. 


Technical library problems were discussed and 
solved informally and not through lectures. Ex- 
perienced Michigan librarians acted as consultants 





* Librarian, Hunterdon County Library, Flemin ton 
N.J. This department is sponsored by the County or 
Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A. of which 
Miss Turner is chairman. ‘ 


on reference books, the selection of readable 
non-fiction titles, service to children and the 
schools, and records for the small library. Time 
during the late afternoon and evenings was al- 
lowed for these informal conferences and the 
examination of exhibits of books, pamphlets, free 
maps, records, etc. Those acting as consultants 
on library problems included Maud Grill, Jack- 
son County Library; Irene Hayner, University 
High School Library, Ann Arbor; Dorothy Dean 
and Martha Smith, Statewide W.P.A. library 
project; Helen Hempstead, Wayne County Li- 
brary; Cecil McHale, University of Michigan Li- 
brary School; Nina K. Preston, University of 
Michigan General Library; Alma Struble, Alma 
Public Library; and Ann Wheeler, Lansing Pub- 
lic Library. 

Since the institutes were vacation for many 
of those who attended, the evenings were left 
free for recreation. At Hartland, the woods and 
the lake invited walking, boating, and swimming 
and visits to the handicraft shops, the music hall 
and the library of the Hartland Area Project 
gave a glimpse of the enrichment of rural life 
taking place under the foundation created by J. 
Robert Crouse, in his home community. At 
Mount Pleasant, informal singing and folk danc- 
ing in the new Union Building, an outdoor 
supper, and visits to the libraries in the neighbor- 
hood added variety. For many of us, Mount 
Pleasant marks the spot of a delightful hour of 
nonsense—a discussion on the social, economic, 
and educational implications of the Story of 
Peter Rabbit. 

These institutes might be described as an 
effort to adapt Mark Hopkins’ educational method 
with the student on the log, to a larger group. 
The plan was centered around the members at- 
tending, with every opportunity given for them 
to participate, and to help form their own pro- 
gram. The contributions of the lecturers were 
made within the discussion groups and during 
private conversations as well as during the pre- 
pared informational talks. Altogether the in- 
stitutes were a real educational experience during 
which new facts were heard, and various opinions 
discussed. While there were glimpses of great 
problems ahead, there was also a sense of growing 
strength to meet them, which comes through a 
sharing of responsibilities with new friends and 
congenial associates. 


Next month we will begin to carry out the 
suggestion made in Cincinnati for an Open Forum 
with an article by Fanny T. Taber on ‘What 
price volunteers?” to be answered in the De- 
cember number by E. C. Lindeman, Chairman 
of the Hunterdon County Library Commission. 








Junior Librarians Section 


{This monthly column, sponsored by the Junior 
Members Round Table of the American Library Associa- 
tion, is concerned chiefly with reporting and integrating 
the activities of the younger librarians. Junior groups 
are asked to send regular reports and recommendations. 
Correspondence and articles from individual librarians 
pertaining to the work and welfare of library assistants 
are also welcome. Material submitted for publication 
should preferably be addressed to the Round Table’s 
editorial representative and ‘‘co-ordinator’’: Hazel Kirk 
Levins, Free Public Library, East Orange, New Jersey.} 


Chairman’s Column 


HE organization of a Membership Inquiry 

Committee was voted by the Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table at the business meeting in 
Cincinnati. The purpose of this committee is 
to secure a picture of the extent to which pro- 
fessionally active young librarians hold member- 
ship in the American Library Association and to 
discover the reasons for non-membership. 

The logical assumption is that, professionally 
minded librarians maintain membership in their 
national professional organization. An indication 
of the facts may be found, however, in the report 
from the officers of one of our most active state 
junior groups in the east. During the past year, 
of the 345 eligible librarians of this state, only 
163 were Junior Members, and of this number, 
only 60 were American Library Association 
members. 


This survey is to be undertaken in an attitude 
of inquiry, and with no predetermined thesis to 
be proved. It is not to be regarded in any sense 
as a criticism of any individual or groups of 
individuals. It would seem permissible to assume 
that the State Junior Member officers and others 
active in the J.M.R.T. are representative of the 
younger librarians most interested in librarianship 
as a profession; therefore, the survey will be 
conducted largely among members of this group. 

Preliminary work of the committee will include 
the compilation of a representative list of Juniors 
who are or have been active in the J.M.R.T., 
and the determination of the percentage of these 
who are non-members and members of the A.L.A. 
The committee will then attempt to discover the 
factors or combinations of factors which influence 
membership in the A.L.A., and on the basis of 
this to analyze and classify the reasons given for 
non-membership. 

The following committee has been appointed: 


Irene Fetty, Chairman 

Washington, D.C., Public Library 

Robert S. Alvarez 

Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland 
Helen Hauck ; 
Blackburn College Library, Carlinville, Illinois 
Wayne S. Yenawine 

University of Illinois Library, Urbana, Illinois 


Members who have any suggestions concerning 
the conduct of this survey are invited to send 
them to the chairman, Miss Irene Fetty, 111 First 
Street, N.E., Washington, D.C. The Member- 
ship Inquiry Committee also requests active co- 
operation of the members of the J.M.R.T. by 
returning promptly the replies to the inquiries 
when they are received. 


Local Indexes Project 


Mrs. Norma Olin Ireland, chairman of the 
Local Indexes Committee, (433 East Valley View 
Street, Altadena, California) reports that the 
project is mow under way, or finished, in 42 
states. Only Connecticut, Kentucky, Mississipm, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Vermont 
have not yet indicated any active participation. 
She would very much appreciate hearing from 
Junior Members in these states who would be 
interested in compiling or organizing a group to 
compile their states contribution to the project. 

JoHN M. CONNOR 


The letter quoted below has come to the atten- 
tion of the Co-ordinator Staff. We publish it 
with the reply of the Officers and the Executive 
Board of the Junior Members Round Table. 


To the editor of the A.L.A. Bulletin: 


At the business meeting of the JMRT in Cincinnati, 
May 29, the peace letter addressed to President Roose- 
velt was endorsed by a vote of the membership. It 
was later ordered deleted from the minutes by the 
executive board, in whose opinion it ‘‘was out of order 
inasmuch as it did not pertain to the affairs of the 
Junior Members Round Table.”’ 

I call this action to the attention of all Junior Mem 
bers. It seems to me very undemocratic for a small 
executive board to contravene the action of the mem 
bership. Perhaps our constitution needs a change if 
it allows this sort of thing to happen. As for the 
resolution not pertaining to the affairs of the JMRT, 
what could be more important to the affairs of a group 
of young people than the problems of war and peace? 

I write this letter as an individual member and not 
as chairman of the California JMRT, which has not 
met since the conference. 

EpwIN CASTAGNA 


The Officers and Executive Board of the Junior Mem 
bers Round Table, fulfilling their obligation to act in 
what they believe to be the best interests of the Round 
Table when that group is not in session, took the 
action which is mentioned above. Should any Junior 
Member wish to have the matter reconsidered, it may, 
of course, be presented to the group at the next business 
meeting of the Round Table. 

IRENE Fetty, Chairman 1939-1940 
Junior Members Round Table 


The Co-ordinator wishes to bring to the notice 
of the JMRT the action of the Executive Board 
of the American Library Association. See 
“Repudiation by A.L.A.” in The Library Journal, 
July 1940, page 599. 


Splinters from the Round Table 


Virginia has finished the Survey of Historical 
Oil Paintings, and Dorothy L. Wood, Richmond 
Public Library, and her committee are to be con- 
gratulated on an excellent piece of work. We 
hope to have an article on the ways and means of 
the project in an early issue of this Bulletin. 

The New York combined Junior Member sec- 
tions will meet in Albany on October 3rd to 
elect officers for the ensuing year. Project plans 
and the results of the election will appear in the 
Eastern District report at a later date. 
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New Jersey and Georgia have joined the parade 


Ss 
: of Local Index Committees, and will compile 
their Indexes this year. 
There are still a few states in the New England 
section that do not have organized Junior Mem- 
F 
By Elsa K. 
q If my son had wanted a book two hundred 


years ago, he would have had to content himself 
with a fable or an allegory written for adults, 
unattractively bound, and probably placed on a 
high, forbidding shelf. Today, he finds on low 
bookshelves, in his home or public library, books 
written and illustrated especially for him. As 
a parent, I appreciate the rapid progress in the 
field of children’s literature, for I presumedly 
spend one hour a day reading aloud to my three- 
year-old son. But sometimes, books of the pre- 
school level tire me, and I find myself wishing 
for more books which I can enjoy. To date, 
most authors of books for the very young have 
considered the children only; now I think it is 
time they start considering the parents who form 
50 per cent of their reading audience. 

Already we have some writers who are pro- 
ducing amusing, refreshing copy for all ages, 
stories as ‘original as sin,” as R. L. S. so aptly 
phrased it. The Mystic Dr. Seuss, alias Theodore 
Seuss Geisel, is one new comer who knows how 
to entertain, in letters and lines, to perfection. 
Even his titles are interesting: And to Think that 
It Happened on Mulberry Street, The Five Hun- 
dred Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins, and the 
latest one called The King’s Stilts. 

Perhaps Walt Disney with his animated draw- 
ings of children’s classics has paved the way for 
Dr. Seuss, who uses cartoon illustrations so suc- 
cessfully. At any rate, his books have a blessed 
graded humor so that they are enjoyed by three- 
to-thirty-year olds. To parents they are a god- 
send, for while Johnny Junior is looking at the 
ten-foot beard that needs a comb, we are being 
amused by the less obvious humor of the little 
boy who exaggerates small events into big fanci- 
ful stories. Like a good circus, each one of his 
books has something for all. There are other 
adult touches which children can not grasp, but 
which we chuckle over. 





For instance, from the King's castle “it was a 
mighty view, and it made King Derwin feel mighty 
important,’” but from the cranberry bog where little 
Bartholomew Cubbins lived ‘“‘it was a mighty view and 
it made Bartholomew feel mighty small."’ What a 
theme for philosophers, this. Here parents have food 
for speculation while they mechanically read the book 
for the fourth time to insatiable little offspring. 


Du Bose Heyward's first and last children’s 
story, called the Little Country Bunny and the 
Gold Shoes, is not a great book by any means, 
but has a fast-moving text that children adore 


* Chairman, Section No. 3, New York Junior Mem- 
bers, 1938 (Albany) ; address, 111 Collins Street, Scotia, 
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ber groups. We hope they will join us before 
the Boston meeting of A.L.A. in 1941. 

Marion DeLeon, secretary-treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania JMRT 1937-1938 had an article in 
the August 10, 1940 issue of Publishers’ Weekly 
entitled “Library Adventures in Americanism.” 


FUN WITH JOHNNY JUNIOR 


Church * 


(and so do I) as well as beautiful illustrations. 
This gem somehow escaped the censors: 

“The little girl Cottontail grew up to be a young 
lady Cottontail. And by and by she had a husband 
and then one day, much to her surprise there were 
twenty-one Cottontail babies to take care of 

Then the big white rabbits .and the Jacks with the 
long legs laughed and laughed, and they said, “What 


did we tell you! Only a country rabbit would go and 
have all those babies. Now take care of them and 
leave Easter eggs to big men bunnies like us.’ And 
they went away liking themselves very much. 


Perhaps some serious-minded editors discussed 
this in the galley proof stage and said: “Well, 
that part can’t be taken to be propaganda for 
birth control, for later on Heyward shows the 
Jack Rabbits how efficiently Mrs. Country Bunny 
raises her twenty-one children, and that finally 
she has no work to do at home at all, and, like 
Mrs. Roosevelt, has planned her life so that she 
may have a home and a career.” Three cheers 
for this double-purpose book with its unsuspected 
humor 

When my first bedtime comes around (I have 
two now, one for Johnny Junior and one for me) 
my son picks out Madeline by Ludwig Bemel- 
mans. We truly enjoy it together. We laugh 
at the pictures, we like the sound of the jingles, 
and we know it by heart. It begins “In an old 
house in Paris that was covered with vines lived 
twelve little girls in two straight lines,’ and we 
soon single out dare-devil Madeline who enjoyed 
life and “‘appendicitus” to the fullest. 

Sometimes we feel more serious at bedtime, 
and then we read Buttons written by Tom Robin- 
son and illustrated by Peggy Bacon. It is sad, 
gay, exciting. It has a moral and a happy ending. 
This tiger cat of the alleys was so ragged he 
looked as if he needed buttons to hold the pieces 
together. He was tough, but “he began to look 
like a gentleman and act like a gentleman. By 
and by he was a gentleman, and lived happily 
ever after.” In free verse, with charcoal draw- 
ings, this is a book that a child will treasure 
and reread even in maturity. 

Johnny Junior and I like to read books together. 
It does not matter that we do not see the same 
values in each book. What matters is that I have 
shared three of my son’s pre-school years with a 
genuine pleasure. Thanks to the subtle humor 
of some modern authors, I have come to read 
children’s literature without the condescending 
attitude adults often have about childish books. 
We don’t care, Johnny Junior and I, whether 
our current, perhaps frothy, favorites are worthy 
enough to become the classics of tomorrow. We 
are not reading primarily for beauty, for morality, 
or for information, We are reading for fun. — 





A. L. A. 


NOTES 


By Marion A. Milczewski 


Library Use of Film 


STUDY of the responsibilities which may 

exist for libraries in the handling and use 
of educational film is being undertaken for the 
joint Committee on Libraries and Educational 
Films by Gerald McDonald, who has been 
granted a leave from his work at the New York 
Public Library. The joint committee, with Mary 
U. Rothrock as chairman, represents the A.L.A., 
the American Film Center, the Association of 
School Film Libraries and the Motion Picture 
Project of the American Council on Education. 
The grant making the study possible was made 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Public, school, and college libraries which are 
handling and using educational films are re- 
quested to send information about their exper- 
ience to Gerald McDonald, American Library 
Association, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Descriptions of their work in this 
field and mention of problems encountered will 
be especially welcome. An early response will 
be appreciated, as most of the fact-finding for 
this study must be completed by January 1, 1941. 
Information is desired about any library exper- 
ience not yet reported in helping patrons to 
obtain films. Report of such experiments as li- 
brary assistance in procuring films through the 
cooperative arrangement worked out for the 
American School of the Air will be welcomed. 


West Virginia State Planning 
Committee Meeting 


Organization of a state citizens’ library com- 
mittee, which is being planned in West Virginia 
as well as a request for $100,000 for the Li- 
brary Commission, are reported by Julia Wright 
Merrill, Chief of the A.L.A. Public Library Di- 
vision who attended a meeting of the West Vir- 
ginia State Library Planning Committee August 
10-12. 


Executive Board 


The Fall meeting of the Executive Board has 
been scheduled for the three days, October 7-9. 


Budget Committee 


The Budget Committee held a meeting in Chi- 
cago, September 23-24. 


Staff Changes 


Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer Rossell, Editor of the A.L.A. 
Bulletin and Head of the Public Relations Division has 
resigned from headquarters staff. 


Kathryn P. Mier succeeds Grace W. Estes as assistant 
in the Public Library Division, for a four month period 
She has just completed a year’s work at the Graduate 
Library School, receiving the Master's Degree. 


Eleanor Burke, of the Evanston Public Library, has 
accepted a temporary appointment as assistant in the 
Membership Department to succeed Mrs. Virginia Coppes 
Bloomfield. 

Alice L. Brunat, librarian of the central children’s 
room of the Minneapolis Public Library, will be tem 
porarily in charge of the list of children’s books in the 
Booklist on a three month’s leave of absence from 
Minneapolis. 


Book Fairs 


Mildred L. Batchelder, chief of the School and 
Children’s Library Division, assisted in the book 
fairs which the W. K. Kellogg Foundation is 
sponsoring September 8-October 4 in the seven 
Southwestern counties in Michigan which took 
part in the Michigan Community Health Project 
last year. 


National Defense Book Lists 


Understanding and appreciation of democracy 
is the subject of a new book list which is being 
compiled at the Cleveland Public Library by a 
staff committee headed by R. Russell Munn. The 
list is intended to help readers understand the 
background of the present emergency and what 
it is that we are preparing to defend 

A list of books on engineering subjects im 
portant in national defense is being prepared by 
Harrison W. Craver and the staff of the Engi- 
neering Societies Library, as well as other au- 
thorities. The list will be confined to works in 
English and in print; it will be brief and anno 
tated. 


Change in Policy of Classifying 
Library Schools 


The Board of Education for Librarianship an- 
nounces its decision to discontinue the practice 
of designating library schools which emphasize 
preparation for service in school libraries by in- 
cluding the phrase, “accredited for the training 
of school librarians,” in their classification, and 
its further decision to withdraw that phrase from 
the classification of the five library schools now 
so accredited. The library schools affected are 
the following: 

New York State College for Teachers, Department of 

Librarianship, Albany. 

Type III library school. 

Texas State College for Women, Department of Library 

Science, Denton. 

Type III library school. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Library School, Emporia 

Type Ill library school. 
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George Peabody College for Teachers, Library School, 
Nashville. 
Type II library school. 


College of William and Mary, Department of Library 
Science, Williamsburg. 
Type III library school. 


Although the phrase will no longer be a part 
of the classification of these library schools, the 
Board will indicate in published lists and infor- 
mation about accredited library schools that school 
librarianship is the field of chief emphasis in 
each of them. The board wishes to make clear 
that the new policy in no way indicates an actual 
change in the status of the five library schools 
affected since none of them, in the opinion of 
the Board, is in any stronger position than in 
the past to offer instruction for all fields of li- 
brary service. 

For two reasons the Board adopted the policy 
of distinguishing library schools which were 
organized for the primary purpose of preparing 
school librarians. First, it was believed that such 
designation would enable the library schools con- 
cerned to develop stronger curricula in school 
librarianship and thereby to make a more dis- 
tinctive contribution to the education of librarians 


THE BOOK 


INSTRUCTIONS TO LIBRARIES 


Lists should be ordered directly from the issuing li- 
braries. Single copies of most lists are free and for these 
a stamped self-addressed envelope should be sent. 


Libraries wishing to have lists entered should send 
three editorial copies to Book List Forum Committee, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Harold W. Tucker, 
hairman. Do mot meglect to inform the Committee as 
to whether the lists are free except for postage or priced. 
This should be plainly marked on the we sent. 


The Committee hopes to serve as a clearing house 
for information on lists available or in progress. 
Samples of lists, even if not intended for listing in 
the Forum, are desired; please mark such lists clearly 
“not available for distribution.’’ 


An asterisk indicates that the list is annotated. Unless 
otherwise indicated the lists are printed. 


CINCINNATI public lib 
For young moderns 16p fold ‘40 Sc 
CLEVELAND public lib 
*The negro his problems and achievements 
8p 39 5c 
ENOCH PRATT FREE lib 
*The ballet (Art booklist no. 42) 6p rev ‘40 
4c 
*Behind the footlights a list of novels and 
memoirs of the theatre 8p '40 3c 
*Chuckles and guffaws 8p ‘40 3c 
*Flower arrangement (Art booklist no. 30) 
2p rev ‘40 4c 
*Readable books on architecture and its back- 
ground (Art booklist no. 56) 6p °40 4c 
*Recent books on photography (Repr. The 
Booklist Mar 15 '40) 6p '40 5c 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
News by electric waves 4p ‘40 
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than if they offered an unspecialized program of 
instruction. Second, it was considered an ad- 
vantage to indicate to prospective librarians and 
employers of librarians those library schools which 
offer special preparation in school librarianship 
By official interpretation these library schools 
were also designated as offering under proper 
conditions instruction dealing with library service 
in junior colleges, normal schools, teachers col- 
leges, and small colleges. 

At various times the Board has considered 
designating the types of library service emphasized 
by each of the accredited library schools, as a 
policy consistent with that adopted in the classi- 
fication of library schools organized for the edu- 
cation of school librarians. This proposal has 
now been abandoned as impractical. The deci- 
sion to discontinue use of the phrase, “accredited 
for the training of school librarians,” therefore 
follows consistently. 


Library School Reclassified 


Pratt Institute Library School has been reclassi- 
fied as Type II. It was formerly classified as 
Type III. 


LIST FORUM 


MINNEAPOLIS public lib 
*Americas all 6p ‘40 mimeo 3c 
*Birds and their ways 8p ‘40 multi 3c 
*Lands away 8p '40 mimeo 3c 
*Mexico 6p '40 mimeo 3c 
*Recent books for social workers 6p '40 mimeo 
3c 
*Recent garden books 8p ‘40 mimeo 3c 
*South of the border 6p "40 mimeo 3c 
New YorK municipal reference lib 
Employment counselor 6p '40 mimeo 20c 
Junior inspector wage and hour division, 
U.S. Department of Labor 3p '40 mimeo 
20c 
NEWARK public lib 
Aids in learning languages 1p '40 
* American history in recent novels 1p ‘40 
How to write a good letter 1p °40 
*The literature of Greece and Rome ip ‘40 
*We live in America 1p '40 
QUEENSBOROUGH public lib Adult book review 
ing committee 
*Time out for pleasurable reading 1939-1940 
4p ‘40 multi 114c 
St. Pau public lib 
Books for young hobby riders 4p ‘40 mimeo 
*Choose a picture book 6p "40 mimeo 
Crafts and handiwork 4p '40 mimeo 
Model trains, ships, airplanes 2p '40 mimeo 
Nature guides 4p '40 mimeo 
Needlework, weaving 2p '40 mimeo 
Painting and drawing 2p ‘40 mimeo 
Photography 3p '40 mimeo 
*Puppets and marionettes 6p '40 mimeo 
Stamps and coins 4p ‘40 mimeo 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 








October 


CTOBER is a memorable month. Columbus 

landed on San Salvador on October 12, the 
cornerstone of the White House was laid on 
October 13, Alaska became United States terri- 
tory on the 18th, Cornwallis surrendered at 
Yorktown on the 19th, and the Statue of Liberty 
was dedicated on the 28th. October celebrates 
the feasts of St. Francis of Assisi, St. Theresa, 
St. Luke, St. Crispin, St. Simon, and, of course, 
All Saints’ Eve, or Hallowe'en. George Bancroft, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, Edward L. Trudeau, James 
Whitcomb Riley, Sir George Williams, John 
Adams, and Francis Hopkinson Smith were 
among the famous men born in this month. 


The American Book of Days devotes sixty- 
seven of its 666 pages to explaining in detail 
why fifty events with their genesis in October 
are somewhere commemorated. The book was 
first published in 1937 and the third printing has 
just been completed. Price $3.75. 


The First Lighthouse 


“The first lighthouse in America was a _ conical 
masonry tower erected by the Province of Massachu- 
setts in 1716 on Little Brewster Island at the entrance 
to Boston Harbor at a cost of £2,285 17s 8Y%ad. A 
levy of a penny per ton was placed on all incoming 
and outgoing vessels except those engaged in coastal 
service. It was rebuilt in 1783 and is still in service. 
The first lighthouse keeper was George Worthylake.’’ 


The above is just a reminder that two of the 
most popular books of “‘firsts” are Kane's Famous 
First Facts and More First Facts. The former 
lists more than 2500 facts with 44 illustrations 
and the latter contains 1800 additional facts with 
38 illustrations. They are priced at $3.00 and 
$2.25, or $4.75 when ordered together. 


For Greater Convenience: 
Vol. 14 Nos. 1-10 


At the suggestion of a number of librarians, 
the ten books in the new volume of the Refer- 
ence Shelf will carry, whenever mechanically pos- 
sible, both series and volume number on the 
spine. The cover has also been streamlined. 
While on the subject it is impossible not to again 
call attention to the fact that a six dollar Refer- 
ence Shelf subscription is one of the better bar- 
gains. It delivers all ten titles as published with- 
out the bother of multiple orders and the prob- 
ability of paying more for fewer books. 


Reference Shelf books are readable, impartial, 
and timely. They are compilations of the pro 
nouncements of leading authorities covering 
angles of controversial questions. Every intelli 
gent American has a social responsibility to know 
the answers to both sides of these questions 
that his conclusions may be based on facts, not 
prejudices. Five titles for Volume 14 (194 
1941) will be: 

Increasing Federal Power (N.U.E 


question ) 


$1.25 

Interstate Trade Barriers $1.25 

Representative American Speeches: 1939-194 
$1.50 


National Defense with chapters on conscrij 
tion $1.25 

Increasing Federal Power (supplement) 75<« 
(N.B. The probable single copy prices of thes 
five books will equal the subscription price of 
ten ) 


The rapid march of events will determine tl 
subject matter of the remaining five books 
Cuba 


A line drawn from Key West to the Panam 
Canal would pass through the western third 
Cuba, the largest island in the West Indies. Its 
area is greater than all but three of the Central 
American Countries and it exceeds them all in 
population. While the air is filled with the 
news of the new Atlantic bases, Guantanamo Bay 
must not be forgotten. This important navy base 
has been leased from Cuba since 1903 

These and many other pertinent and interesting 
facts are to be found in the thousand-page Com 
mercial and Industrial Guide of Cuba just pub 
lished by the Chamber of Commerce of the Re- 
public of Cuba and sponsored by the Department 
of Commerce of that country. The general text 
geography, resources, history, communications, 
travel, banking, etc., is in Spanish. Six important 
lists: exported articles and firms exporting them; 
exporters and importers with addresses and arti 
cles dealt in; Cuban importers; Cuban industries; 
principal Cuban retail stores; and distributors, 
representatives, agents, and customs brokers are 
printed in Spanish, English, French, and German 
We are the library agents for this country. The 
delivered price is $7.25 and the publishers an- 
nounce that any profits will go to charity 


A Threefold Purpose 


In the preface to their new book, School Li 
brary Service in the United States: An Interpre 
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tative Study, Messrs. Cecil and Heaps clearly 
define its purpose and scope as follows: 


‘For the purpose of the present study, the term 
‘school library service’ is defined as the function of pro- 
iding a school system with reading materials other 
than school texts, under the direction and stimulation 
f trained librarians or teacher-librarians. This service 
may be carried out within the school itself by means 
of library rooms or classroom libraries, or in public 
library branches in school buildings or on school grounds, 

by county library agencies through school deposit 
stations or book truck circulation at the school door; 





ind may be provided under the administration of the 
$ 1 board, or jointly by the school board and the 
public library board, or by larger units such as the 
ce library or regional library organizations. 


The purpose of this volume threefold 


1. To interpret to the school administrator and 
student of school library development the im- 
portance and place of school library service in 
our educational program today 
To trace its growth and educational significance 
from the earliest school library consisting of a 
single shelf of books, to the broad concept of 
service which the school library of today im 
plies 

3. To describe and analyze forms of administration 
and participation in the establishment and main 
tenance of school library service today. 

It is concerned with school library service from the 
standpoint of educational admit 








1istration and the prob- 
of establishment, mainte e, costs and personnel 


considered from that angle 





Father of American Bibliography 


“The henor « 


f being called the ‘father of 
American bibliography’ and of having been the 
collector of one of two colonial libraries that in 
some measure escaped the pillage of time, be- 
longs to the Reverend Thomas Prince of eighteenth 
century Boston,’’ writes Carl L. Cannon in his 
History of American Book Collecting. 

Without laboring the comparison too far it might 


said of Robert Hoe, third, that he was the first 


American Collector who had continental tastes in books 
and who brought together a library which would have 
attracted equal competition had it been sold in London, 


Paris, or Berlir 


Of George Brinley he writes 
Of the three great collectors of Americana, John 


mer 
Carter Brown, James Lenox and George Brinley, priority 


would undoubtedly be assigned to the first two but the 
mple wealth of Brinley’s collection, the public interest 
unifested in the great sales of his library extending 


over a period of fourteen years, and the enduring value 
of the Brinley Catalogue easily entitle him to third place 
in a field which for a century had been dominated by 


men of wealth and determination 


These quotations are the opening sentences of 
chapters devoted to the men in question. There 
are twenty-eight chapters in the book and more 
than thirty-five collections are described with 
biographical sketches of the collectors and their 
motives. Some collectors included are: Wil- 
berforce Eames, William Byrd II, Isaiah Thomas, 
George Brinley, Willard Fiske, Robert Hoe III, 
Harry E. Widener, Wymberley Jones De Renne, 
J. P. Morgan, Henry E. Huntington, and Henry 
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C. Folger. Scholars will find the book a guide to 
the present location of many valuable books and 
manuscripts. The book is decidedly readable and 
the many anecdotes highly entertaining. 


lA. B.& 1. A. 


For office use I. A. B. & L. A. serves nicely for 
the Inter-American Bibliographical and Library 
Association which was organized in 1930 to pro- 
mote Inter-American bibliographical work by 
means of cooperation with bibliographical organ- 
izations, bibliographical experts, libraries and 
other related agencies in all countries of the 
Americas. 


We are publishers of most of the publications 
of this organization and the Proceedings of the 
Third Convention are now on the press. It con- 
tains copies of the papers read or delivered at the 
annual meeting in Washington dealing with the 
more cultural aspects of Pan Americanism. In- 
cluded is an interesting address by Dr. W. J. 
Wilson of the Library of Congress based on an 
Italian manuscript in the John Boyd Thatcher 
Collection, written about 1503, concerning early 
Spanish voyages to this hemisphere. 


Readers’ Choice Popular 


257 libraries in 41 states distributed the Oc- 
tober issue of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books 
to their patrons, in quantities ranging from ten 
to one thousand copies. Librarians who wish to 
begin the regular distribution of this attractive 
promotion material with the November issue 
should have their orders reach us before Oc- 
tober 15. Such orders will be billed for eight 
months at the rates shown in the Readers’ Choice 
section of this issue of the Bulletin. 


Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 


The 1940 edition of the Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries should be ready for delivery in 
November. This edition is a complete re-selec- 
tion and re-evaluation of all books in the 1934 
edition and its supplements. Fifty-six collabora- 
tors from the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain have helped in this work. Raymond P. 
Morris, of the Library of the Yale University 
Divinity School, worked closely for several days 
with the editors to insure a more usuable list of 
books on religion. The Catalog will not be 
larger than the 1934 edition. Some out of print 
books have been kept to help librarians when 
discarding from their own library. Many books 
have been dropped because they were superseded 
by books with newer viewpoints or because they 
had not proved useful after several years of 
service. 

New features include the addition of dates to 
the authors’ names; pagination of each book ex- 
cept certain classics; careful indication of illus- 
trations and maps; addition of (W) to indicate 
that Wilson Catalog Cards are available; a clearer 
form for books mentioned in notes. 
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FICTION CATALOG 


Altho the publication of the new edition of 
the Fiction Catalog has been delayed, work on it 
is still being carried on. As has been stated 
previously in the BULLETIN, the Catalog will be 
in dictionary form: authors, titles, and subjects 
in one alphabet. In this respect the new edition 
will differ from that of the second edition (1931) 
in which the subjects were printed as an index at 
the end of the Catalog. This new edition will 
contain some five thousand titles. 

Some subjects which have been used are: 
physicians, engineers, artists, character studies, 
tamily chronicle, peasant life, social problems, 
cowboys, hurricanes, petroleum industry, trials. 
Every book that is of interest because of the lo- 
cality in which the scenes are laid has a subject 
under that place. Historical novels are brought 
out by country and by period. 

Through the kindness of the Cleveland Public 
Library, the author cards in their tracing catalog 
have been photostated. These cards have the 
tracings under which subjects have been made 
for their catalog. This will not only enable the 
work on the Catalog to be eaated up, but it 
will also show the subjects which have been 
found useful in a large public library and so 
will make the Fiction Catalog more useful. The 
H. W. Wilson Company owes a debt of gratitude 
to this library for this evidence of cooperation in 
this as in many previous publications. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


Recently Published 


Art INDEX. October 1939-September 1940 annual vol- 
ume. Published September 26. 

CHILDREN’S CATALOG. Fourth Cumulated Supplement. 
Published September 5. 

HicH ScHoot CatTatoc. Third Cumulated Supple- 
ment. Published September 18. 


In Preparation 


AGRICULTURAL INDEX. October 1939-September 1940 
annual volume. Ready in October or early November. 
EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG. 1940 annual volume. 


Ready in October. 

INTERNATIONAL INDEX. phy 1937-March 1940, 33- 
month bound volume. Ready late Autumn. 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR PusBLic Liprarigs. New Edi- 


tion. Ready late Autumn. 


Watch this space each month for latest infor- 
mation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 


In the Day’s Mail 


A bookdealer in Connecticut writes apropos of 
A Catalog of Reprints in Series: 

“This book is a real help. During the few hours 
that we've had it we were able to spot three needed 
titles and one author on which we have had a request 
for a list of her books. The amount of the sales that 
must have been lost because original editions were out 
and reprints difficult to find must have been huge.”’ 


Binding? 
Librarians who plan to have their Volume 1, 
1900-1904 Readers’ Guide to Periodical Liter- 


ature rebound, may secure new covers in green 
buckram with gold stamping, from The Wilson 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in this issue 
THE AMERICAN Book oF Days. 3d ed 


$3.75 
Baird, A. Craig, comp. REPRESENTATIVE 


AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1939-40. (Ref- 
erence Shelf. Vol. 14, No. 1) $1.50 
Cannon, Carl L. History OF AMERICAN 
Book COLLECTING AND BooK Col 
LECTORS. In press 
Cecil, H. L. and Heaps, Willard A 


SERVICE IN THE 
AN INTERPRETATIVI 


SCHOOL LIBRARY 
UNITED STATES: 
Stupy. In press 
THE CHILDREN’S CATALOG: FOURTH AN 
NUAL SUPPLEMENT. September 


Cuban Chamber of Commerce. COMMER 
CIAL AND INDUSTRIAL GUIDE OI! 
CuBA. September. $7.25 delivered 

INCREASING FEDERAL PoweER (N.U.E.A 
question): 1940-1941. Reference 
Shelf. Vol. 14) $1.25 

INCREASING FEDERAL POWER. (supple 
ment) (Reference Shelf. Vol. 14) 
75c 

Johnsen, J. E. INTERSTATE TRADE Bar 
RIERS (Reference Shelf. Vol. 14 
No. 2) $1.25 

Kane, Joseph Nathan. FAMous First 
Facts. More First Facts. $3.00 


and $2.25 or $4.75 together 

Orton, Robert M. CATALOG OF REPRINTS 
IN SERIES. $3.50 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRD CONVENTION 


OF THE INTER-AMERICAN BIBLIO 
GRAPHICAL AND LIBRARY ASSOCIA 
TION. In press 

Schnapper, M. B. NATIONAL DEFENS! 
with chapters on conscription. (Refer 
ence Shelf. Vol. 14) $1.25 

STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOO! 
LIBRARIES: THIRD ANNUAL SUPPLI 


MENT. September 








Company at $1.00 each. Orders will be filled 


as long as the limited supply lasts. 


N.B. 

The Children’s Catalog: Fourth 
plement was mailed early last month and was 
followed in the mails by the Standard Catal: 
for High School Libraries: Third Annual Supple 
ment. It is suggested that subscribers check to 
make sure that their copies were received and 
that non-subscribers write for complete informa- 
tion concerning these important services. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


Annual Su 


Librarians are waiting with interest to see 
Wheeler Preston's American Biographies, (pub 
lication date, October 2d), a 1000-page, one- 
volume reference work containing biographies of 
5,256 Americans in every field of activity from 
Colonial times to the present, excluding persons 
now living. Before devoting himself to this task, 
the author was active on the Columbia Encyclo- 
pedia, the National Encyclopedia, and the Amer- 
icana Annual. 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
FROM FORTUNY’S FALL LIST 


ESCAPE FROM ANATOLIA Panos N. Panais $2.50 
A hard-hitting novel of the Balkan War. 
RHAPSODY IN DEATH John F. Mauro $2.00 
A horror story better than Dracula with a preface 
by Bela Lugosi. 
A he aah DOCTOR'S NOTEBOOK 
i. Wolf $2.00 


An # of the medical profession by an eminent 
physician. 
THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN LITERATURE 
Daniel L. Phillips $2.50 
A psychologist psycho-analyzes world literature. 
HOW TO MAKE A MILLION DOLLARS 
WRITING SONGS Frankie Sabas $1.00 
A practical hand-book for popular song writers. 
WHAT MEN NEED MOST 
Dr. H. D. McKeehan $1.00 
The guide book to a new way of life. 


The “TEACH YOURSELF” Books 
TEACH YOURSELF CHILD CARE 
Harry S. Reynolds, M.D $1.00 
TEACH YOURSELF FASHION DESIGN 
AND DRESSMAKING Isobel Horner $1.00 
$1.00 


$1.00 








TEACH YOURSELF SPANISH 
Norman Scarlyn Wilson 


















FORTUNY’S PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
87 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y 






THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, Russian, etc. 
For Schools and Self Instruction. 
Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















* * 


AN INDISPENSABLE REFERENCE 


The only one-volume work 


of its kind. 


American 
BIOGRAPHIES 


by Wheeler Preston 


5,257 biographies, each with bibliog- 
raphy, of noted Americans in every 
H field, from earliest Colonial times to 
the present, excluding persons now 
living. Already endorsed by leading 


librarians as valuable for libraries 
of all sizes. 1100 pages. 700,000 
x2”, $7.50 


| words. 93%” x64” 


Accurate Thorough 


Concise Complete 


HARPER & BROS. 49 €. 33rd St, N.Y. 



























May 1940 















Subscription Price 


$2.00 





Projects for the School as a 


CHARACTER AND 


Student Council, Clubs, Home Rooms, Ath- 
letics, 

= Dramatics, 
and Social Functions make democratic settings and 
life situations typical of the American way of living 
and working together. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PUBLISHING 


1515 LANE STREET 


A Journal of Ideas 


and 


CITIZENSHIP 
LABORATORY 


in which 


Music, Debate, 
Assembly, 


Publications, Trips, 
Financing Activities, 


COMPANY 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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BIBLE QUIZ BOOK 


Exciting True or False, Bible Games, 
Problems, Drills, Studies, Memory 
Verses, and other features make this 
132-page book a real builder of en- 
thusiastic interest wherever used, home, 
church, or church school. Several 
copies should be in your library. 
ormation on request. Dept. WB-10 













WINGS Over South America 


By FRANCES NORENE AHL 


Here is a splendid book on a timely subject. 
with her extensive knowledge of history and government com- 


The author 


bines the historical thread—the discussion of political and 
economic problems with a thrilling account of travel in the 


air. 
From your bookstore. $2.00 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 








Periodicals for Sale -- 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. ( Est. 1887 ) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 


SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 








Your Want List will receive our continued and care- 
ful efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are 
within the nal Published Price. Prompt and 
dependable ce. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box New York City 





ADVENTURING for DEMOCRACY 
BY WILBUR C. PHILLIPS 

“Discloses how the struggle for the democratic way 

of life may made a vital and practical social 

adventure.”’ - « « « JOHN DEWEY 

Foreword by Wesley C. Mitchel! 

386 pages cloth $3.00 


SOCIAL UNIT PRESS, 118 E. 28th St., New York, N.Y.C. 








LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
SUPPLIED WANTED 
Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 
vacancies on your hep a 

library staff. This g 


service free. positions available. 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS' AGENCY 
Windsor, Connecticut Dept. 














VITAL 
SPEECHES 


SHOULD BE IN YOUR LIBRARY 
as it is in thousands of others. There 
is no other publication like it. Send 
for sample copy. 


Semi-Monthly—-$3.00 a year 
(Indexed in Readers’ Guide) 


VITAL SPEECHES 


32 W. 42nd St. N. Y. 














RADEMAEKERS 


Library Binders and Booksellers 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 


EVERY BOOK BOUND BY 
RADEMAEKERS IS A FOUR 
STAR PRODUCTION— 

* ACCURACY 
* SKILL 
* QUALITY 
* SPEED 


























Who Makes Hitler’s Guns? 
When Was J. P. Morgan Born? 


WHOS WHO 


In Commerce and Industry 


Will tell you and give complete 
biographical details on all other 
top American and Foreign execu- 

tives. 
The Third International Edition 
now ready. Price $15.00. 


THE A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY 


919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


(1940 











fulness without rebinding. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. 


Library Specialists 





BE READY FOR BOOK WEEK —— 


NOVEMBER 10-16 


ORDER YOUR JUVENILES 
“HUNTTING BOUND” IN BUCKRAM, if you want them to outwear their use- 
(Publishers’ bindings supplied, if desired.) 


AND SELECT THEM 
from our STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG—and our new SUMMER-FALL 
JUVENILE LIST. Copies sent on request.) 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








TRANSPORTATION PAID—ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES—ON ALL BOOK ORDERS 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely 
to be included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, 


Standard Catalog for High School Libraries and Children’s Catalog. 


All selections are 


made with the aid of recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all 


books in the Readers’ Choice. 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, with illustrated cover and 
a page of literary notes, except July and August, and sold to libraries for distribution. 
When ordered for monthly delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the 
season with the June issue, the prices are:— 100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per 


month; 25 copies, 35c per month; 10 copies, 15c per month; sample copy free. 


Send all 


orders to The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New York City. 





FICTION 


CORBETT, ELIZABETH FRANCES, 
Mr and Mrs Meigs. 
1940 278p $2 

The story is about Mrs Meigs at forty, 
when she has been married ten years. In 
a growing mid-west city of the 1880's, 
the busy family has its lively ups anc 

downs 


1887- 
Appleton-Century 


FEDOROVA, NINA 


The family. Little 1940 346p $2.50 


China during the Japanese invasion of 
1937 is the setting of this story of a White 
Russian family who run a cheap boarding 
house in Tientsin 

The Atlantic 
1940 

GEIJERSTAM, GOSTA AF, 1888- 

Northern winter;: a tr. from the Nor- 
wegian by Joran Birkeland; illus. with 
drawings by the author. Dutton 1940 
178p illus $2.50 ° 

Tells of the life of three young men 
in the Norwegian mountains during one 
winter where, the narrator declares ‘“‘we 
stuck together like tar and feathers, Roald, 
Ormgutten and I, sharing the same taste 


for hunting, fishing, trapping and deviltry 
generally” 


$10,000 prize novel for 


HOELLERING, FRANZ, 1896- 

The defenders; tr. from the German by 
Ludwig Lewisohn. Little 1940 484p 
$2.75 

A portrait of Vienna in 1934 which 


tells how she fell and why she fell into 
Hitler’s power. It portrays the effects of 


the unrest on all classes of Austrians—the 
aristocracy, the intellectuals, Socialists, and 
workers as the Nazi machine moves for- 
ward. The figure about whom the char- 
acters revolve is young Maria Steiger, who 
is loved by an aristocrat and by a young 
socialist 
MANN, THOMAS, 1875- 

The beloved returns; Lotte in Weimar; 
tr. from the German by H. T. Lowe- 
Porter. Knopf 1940 453p $2.50 

In a setting of Weimar of 1816 the 
story of Charlotte Kestner, the Lotte of 
Goethe's “Sorrows of Werther,” pictures 
the psychology of a genius and the personal 
sacrifices made by all those who surround 
him 


MATSCHAT, Mrs CECILE (HULSE) 


Preacher on horseback. Farrar 1940 
429p $2.75 
“The story of a circuit rider. . . He 


and his lovely young bride, a girl fresh 
from a young girls’ seminary and a sheltered 
home, set forth in a Conestoga wagon for 
northern New York state tand Michigan). 
From the start, his sense of the dramatic, 
his easily stirred passions, his imagination 
carry them into rough waters—and she 
proves, for a time, unequal to the chal- 
lenge. . . The period is Post-Civil War.” 
Kirkus 


RIPLEY, CLEMENTS, 1892- 

Clear for action; a novel about John 
Paul Jones. Appleton-Century 1940 
310p $2.50 

Based on the career of America’s sea 
hero, John Paul Jones, with backgrounds 


of the French court, Virginia estates, and 
the 18th century navy 





ABOUT PEOPLE 


READERS’ CHOICE 


in Connecticut—the bill of sale claimed it 
was on the most passable road in the county. 
A most entertaining book, grand for reading 


BENES, EDVARD, 1884- 
Hitchcock, Edward Bering, 1884- “I 
built a temple for peace” the life of POOLE, ERNEsT, 1880- ; 
Eduard Bene’; with an introduction The bridge, my own story. Macmillan 


aloud.” Library journal 





by Jan Masaryk. Harper 1940 364p 
front $3.50 


“An attempt to set forth the essential 
personal facts about this great man’s life, 
as they have developed up to the present 
time, rather than to make a political or 
scientific study of his career.” Author's 
preface 


BUCHAN, JOHN, 1ST BARON TWEEDSMUIR, 


1875-1940 
Pilgrim’s way; an essay in recollection. 
Houghton 1940 336p $3 


This autobiography reflects the life of a 
writer, a sportsman, a soldier and a public 


1940 422p illus $3.50 


“In this book, Ernest Poole tells of life 
as he has seen it through eyes of a social 
worker, novelist, news and magazine writer 

Largely told in anecdotes, recollections 
of personalities met here and there, side 
lights on life and events gathered while 
covering special magazine assignments, on 
East Side New York, in the Chicago Stock 
Yards, in Russia in 1905, Germany in 1914, 
Russia again the following year . . . Geneva 
in 1926, and later in Rome.” Library 
journal 


AMERICAN SCENE 


servant. His book tells of his Scottish 

childhood, his experiences as an intelligence BOLLES, JOSHUA K. 

officer in the World war, his years in Father was an editor; illus. by A. D. 
Parliament, and his life in publishing and Fuller Norton 1940 284p illus 
literary work $2 50. 404p 


Father was the owner-editor of a small 
town newspaper in Connecticut. He was 
a strong individualist and the chief inter 
est of the book is in his character and his 


GOLDING, LoulIs, 1895- 
World I knew. Viking 1940 338p $3 


“The travel autobiography of a man 
who knows that one world is finished and 





is expectant of the new one about to un- 
fold.” Golding has travelled far and on 
many levels and of course he knows how 


relations with his family and the townsfolk 
A picture, too, of the early days of this 
century in a country community and the 
réle of its newspaper 


to write 
’ STRONG, ANNA LOUISE, 1885- 
HUGHES, LANGSTON, 1902- My native land. Viking 1940 299p 
Big sea; an autobiography. Knopf 1940 $2.75 





335p $3 


The autobiography of the Negro poet, 
novelist, and playwright who has lived 
warmly and adventurously thru years of 
the rise of Paris and Harlem as playgrounds 

“The book can be followed through with 
fascination as a success story and chronicle 
of adventure, full of living individuals and 
colorful scenes. . . But its profound qual- 
ity and lasting worth are to be found in 
the fact that from first to last, through all 
these and other experiences and observa- 
tions it remains both sensitive and poised, 
candid and reticent, realistic and unembit- 
tered.” N.Y. Times 


McKENNEY, RUTH 


McKenneys carry on. Harcourt 1940 
219p $2 


Incidents in the lives of Ruth and her 
sister Eileen 
“Much of the story is concerned with the 
newspaper life of Ruth, through her intern- 
ship of writing ‘orbits,’ promotion to re- 
porting on the churches, and the almost 
disastrous results of running a pony race. 
There is also a part about their home 


The author travels by car through Cali 
fornia and the Northwest, the South, 
Washington and New England. She reports 
on the people themselves, how the govern- 
ment enters their lives, their efforts at 
collective action, and the danger of mo- 
nopolistic control 


Topp, HELEN, 1912- 
Man named Grant; illus. by J. O'H. 


Cosgrove. Houghton 1940 598p illus 
$3.50 


A study of how history made a man 
The greater portion of the book deals with 
the Civil war and presents Grant surrounded 
by his associates in the struggle. The char- 
acters and incidents are facts of history, 
but many devices of the novel are used in 
the presentation 


WILDES, HARRY EMERSON, 1890- 
The Delaware; illus. by I. D. Hoffman. 


Farrar 1940 398p illus map (Rivers 
of America) $2.50 


The early history of Delaware, of New 
Jersey and of Pennsylvania. The story is 
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OF BEST BOOKS 


told in disconnected stories which give 

intimate glimpses of life in the towns and 

villages. It is enriched by the colorful 

personalities of the early Dutch, Swedish 

and English explorers and settlers 
Bibliography: p371-81 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 


BENCHLEY, Mrs BELLE (JENNINGS) 1882- 
My life in a man-made jungle. Little 
1940 293p illus $3 


“Everything about an outdoor zoo, from 
plumbing to the hospital care of sick 
animals . . . ta) record of the habits of 
animals in captivity, how the success of 
keeping them in health and comfort was 
attained. . . Then there is practical infor- 
mation about the construction of the place 
and the selection and acquisition of the 
inhabitants." Library journal 


PICKWELL, GAYLE BENJAMIN, 1899- 
Animals in action. McGraw 1940 190p 

illus (Whittlesey house publications ) 
$4 

Quarto volume. Profusely illustrated. 
Short bibliography 

Contents: Why know animals; Animals 
at home; Animals as parents; Animals 
growing up; Animals getting food; Animal 
protection; Animals getting air; Animals 
getting about; Animal kinds; How to know 
animals 


BACKGROUND FOR WAR 


CHERNE, LEO M. 1912- 
M day, and what it means to you. Simon 
& Schuster 1940 103p $1 


Written in question-and-answer form 
and divided into three parts: M-day and 
the individual; M-day and the businessman; 
M-day and the citizen 


KENNEDY, JOHN FITZGERALD 
Why England slept. Funk, W. 1940 
xxx,252p $2 


Traces “the gradual change in the na- 
tion’s psychology from the peaceful year 
of 1931 . . . to the events of May 11940). 
Year by year, I will note the change that 
came about in Britain regarding arma- 
ments.” Introduction 

Bibliography: p247-52 

“There is nothing new in Author Ken- 
nedy’s facts. Every newsreader can remem- 
ber them. But put together for the first time, 
they make up a terrifying record of wishful 
thinking about peace when peace was im- 
possible, of shilly-shallying about rearma- 
ment when war was inevitable. To Ameri- 
cans who believe that democracy always 
triumphs because of its moral superiority 
over fascism, ‘Why England Slept’ is a warn- 
ing and challenge.” Time 
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TOLIscHuS, Otto Davin, 1890- 
They wanted war. Reynal 1940 340p 


$3 


Partial contents: How Hitler made ready; 
Hitler's economics; Artists in uniform; 
Religion; Hitler’s machine; Organization of 
the fifth columns; Life in wartime; Behind 
the pact; Attack; Poland—the first victim 

The author “‘surveys seven years of close 
observation of Germany's building a war 
machine. Coldly, dispassionately, he ana- 
lyzes Hitler the politician, the man; he stud- 
ies the psychology of his followers; he recog- 
nizes their new religion of revolution, their 
spirit of sacrifice, their planning, their ex- 
ecution, their endless patience... The book 
takes its title, ironically enough, from Hit- 
ler’s contemptuous charge to the Democ- 
racies: “They wanted war; they shall have 
it. "’ Kirkus 


CAPITAL AND LABOR 


ARNOLD, THURMAN WESLEY, 1891- 
Bottlenecks of business. Reynal 1940 


355p illus $2.50 


“Gives the background of the whys and 
wherefores, of the operation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act, in all its ramifica- 
tions . . . its effect on standards of living, 
wages, production, profits. His story goes 
back fifty years; his theory deals with the 
need of a free market for distribution of 
goods in a democracy, whether at war or 
in peace.” Kirkus 


HACKER, Louis MorRTON, 1899- 
Triumph of American capitalism; the de- 


velopment of forces in American his- 
tory to the end of the nineteenth 
century. Simon & Schuster 1940 460p 
$3 


“A book about the meaning of American 
history—the underlying forces, economic 
and political, that have made American 
history. It begins where America began, 
in Europe, and ends with the triumph of 
big business at the dawn of the twentieth 
century.” Huntting 

Authorities cited in the text: p439-45 


HARRIS, HERBERT 
Labor’s civil war. Knopf 1940 298p 


$2.50 


An analysis of the AFL-CIO split. The 
author tells the inside story of the origin 
and development of labor's civil war, with 
accent on the power politics of the Greens 
and the Lewises. He defines and discusses 
for laymen the meaning of union incorpora- 
tion, jurisdiction, labor radicalism, ‘‘rack- 
eteering”; and finally he suggests a ground- 
work for unity between the AFL and the 
CIO 





CONQUEST OF THE AIR 


LAW, BERNARD A. 


Fighting planes of the world; with an 
introduction by Major Al Williams; 
compositions in color by Barry Bart. 
Random house 1940 66p illus $1 


“The modern fighting planes of 15 na- 
tions—United States, France, Great Britain, 
Germany, Italy, and also China, Finland, 
Spain, etc. Brief discussion of each na- 
tion's general standing, plus clear, concise, 
practical description of the leading war 
planes of each. Illustrated with color photo- 
graphs of most of the planes and with 
several full-page drawings in color of 
fighting planes in action.” Kirkus 

All ages 


VETTER, ERNEST G. 


Let's fly; an A B C of flying; with draw- 
ings by Eric Sloane. Morrow 1940 
116p illus $1.50 


Contents: Before flying; Familiarization; 
“Take the stick’; ‘“Contact!""; Taxiing; 
Take-offs and landings; General instruc- 
tions; Stalls; Spins; Discussion; Simulated 
forced landings; Happy landing 


WALKER, JOHN B. 


How to get into aviation; on the ground 
and in the air. Random house 1940 
126p $1 

Contents: Opportunities in aviation; 
How to become a pilot; How to become 
a mechanic; How to become a radio 
operator; How to become a traffic man; 
How to become a steward, stewardess, 
passenger agent; How to get a job in avia- 
tion; Salaries and wages paid by air lines, 
factories and the government; Where to 
learn aviation; Where to get a job in 
aviation 


FAR PLACES 


MASON, GREGORY, 1889- 


South of yesterday. Holt 1940 401p 
illus $3 


“Investigations among Caribbean Indian 
civilization, with archaeology and anthro- 
pology as the bases. First a sketch of 
aerial explorations . . . the equipment of a 
modern explorer in the tropics and the 
conduct of an expedition—then personal 
experiences along the trails he has fol- 
lowed.” Kirkus 

Bibliographies: p361-85 


READERS’ CHOICE 


she is in the capital, and sets up house- 
keeping in Cuernavaca, where they all learn 
adaptation to Mexican life and _ social 
customs 


SITWELL, OSBERT, 1892- 
Escape with me! An Oriental sketch- 


book. Smith & Durrell 1940 xxxvii, 
322p illus $3 


“A record of a journey to Cambodia and 
China—more especially to Angkor and the 
Forbidden City of Peiping.’”” New Yorker 

“From his vivid pen pictures of the line, 
mass and colour of the great complex of 
temple monuments at Angkor and his ob- 
vious sympathy with Eastern modes of life 
and thought, especialiy as lived in Peking, 
it is possible that the reader may attain a 
truer understanding than from more solid 
treatises in the archaeological or historical 
sense.” Nature 


MAGIC—BLACK AND 
WHITE 


LAZARSFELD, PAUL FELIX 
Radio and the printed page; an introduc- 


tion to the study of radio and its role 
in the communication of ideas. Duell 
1940 354p illus $4 


“Mr. Lazarsfeld, relying upon statistics 
which have been gathered by various or- 
ganizations, attempts to answer the ques- 
tion as to what extent radio has increased, 
or can increase, the scope of serious 
response to educational and other propa- 
ganda beyond the point so far achieved by 
print.” Book-of-the-month club news 


SEABROOK, WILLIAM BUEHLER, 1887- 
Witchcraft; its power in the world today. 


Harcourt 1940 387p illus $3 


Contents: Witch and her doll; Vampire 
and werewolf; White magic, Professor 
Rhine, the supernormal, and Justine; Sup- 
plementary notes, anecdotes and illustrations 

“Mr. Seabrook, according to his narrative, 
has watched a 20th-century vampire suck his 
blood, has talked with a werewolf, has seen 
witchcraft murder and has come close to 
performing it himself. He has even sent 
his fleshly body on a difficult errand while 
his astral body slept, and he has watched 
the black mass. Yet he doesn’t really be- 
lieve in witchcraft.” Springfield Republican 


OCEAN ADVENTURE 


RIESENBERG, FELIX, 1879-1939 
Pacific ocean; illus. by S. J. Voorhies. 
McGraw 1940 322p_ illus maps 
(Oceans of the world) $3 
“Whittlesey house publications” 


A story of the great discoverers and ad- 
venturers in the Pacific from Balboa thru 


Moser, Mrs Epwa 
Mexican touch. Duell 1940 279p $2.75 


Map on lining-papers 

The record of a year spent in Mexico. 
The author, in order to go to summer school 
in Mexico city, takes her three children 
with her, secures a tutor for them while 
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OF BEST BOOKS 


Magellan, Drake, Cook, Wilkes, Perry to 
the hitherto unsung captains of American 
whalers and steamers 


ROBERTS, WALTER ADOLPHE, 1886- 
The Caribbean; the story of our sea of 
destiny. Bobbs 1940 361p illus maps 
$3.50 


A complete history of the Caribbean thru 
four centuries of discovery, conquest, 
settlement, revolution and development. 
The author emphasizes the vital, strategic 
significance of the Caribbean 

A Caribbean bookshelf: p343-44 


OUR LEISURE TIME 


GEIST, ROLAND C. 
Bicycling as a hobby. Harper 1940 163p 
illus $2 
Partial contents: How to select a bicycle; 
Parts of a bicycle and bicycling terms; Ad- 
justment, care, and repair of your bicycle; 
What to wear for cycling; How to ride 
a bicycle; How to organize a cycling club; 
Where to ride in the United States; Plan- 
ning a European cycle tour; Preparing for 
racing; Rules of safe riding; Bibliography; 
Partial list of bicycle clubs in the United 
States 


KAUFMANN, Mrs HELEN (LOEB) 
You can enjoy music. Reynal 1940 324p 
$2 
Partial contents: Pitch; Dynamics; 
Rhythm; Melody; Form; Human _ voice 
divine; The pianoforte; What you hear at 
a symphony concert; The opera; The ballet; 
Home music; Stories in compositions; 
Some American composers; Books you will 
want to read; Recommended recordings 


ORMSBEE, THOMAS HAMILTON, 1890- 
Collecting antiques in America. McBride 
1940 319p illus $3.50 
Contents: Furniture; Glass; Silver; Paint- 
ings and prints; Porcelains and pottery; 
Textiles and needlework; Metal wares; 
Miscellaneous 


THE REPUBLICAN 
CANDIDATE 


WILLKIE, WENDELL LEwIs, 1892- 

This is Wendell Willkie; a collection of 
speeches and writings on present-day 
issues; with a biographical introduction 
by Stanley Walker. Dodd 1940 280p 
front $1.50 

Contents: Faith that is America; How 


can government and business work together; 
Idle money—idle men; Brace up, America; 


191 


Political power: the Tennessee valley au- 
thority; An address at the University of 
Indiana on Foundation day; Free men; Big 
government; Evening star of the great day 
of the Whigs; Some of the issues of 1940; 
With malice toward none; We, the people 
—a petition; Pledge to the delegates of the 
Republican convention; Speech of acceptance 


TO A BETTER WORLD 


JENNINGS, WILLIAM Ivor, 1903- 
Federation for western Europe. Mac- 
millan 1940 208p $2.50 


“Presents in this volume the rough 
draft of a proposed constitution for a 
Federation of Western Europe, and pro- 
ceeds to explain in detail every article and 
section of the document. The. . . purpose 
is to present the feasibility of federation as 
a working system.” Library journal 


MACLEIsSH, ARCHIBALD, 1892- 
The irresponsibles; a declaration. 
1940 34p $1 


The author calls to an accounting his 
own generation of intellectuals. Now, he 
says, is the time when our writers have one 
last chance to stand for truth and intellectual 
freedom 

Reprint with slight changes of an article 
which appeared in the ‘‘Nation” May 18, 
1940 


Duell 


MUMFORD, LEWIS, 1895- 
Faith for living. Harcourt 1940 333p 
$2 


Seeks to provide an answer to the ques- 
tion—what beliefs and hopes will give the 
survivors the courage to resist to the death 
the present wave of barbarism, and to lay 
down, when the debris and the corpses have 
been buried, the foundations for a more 
humane and stable society 


PERRY, RALPH BARTON, 1876- 
Shall not perish from the earth. Van- 
guard 1940 159p $1.50 
This book defines our democratic ideals, 
establishes the limits of tolerance in a 
democratic state, and tells how to organize 
our democratic beliefs so that we can take 


the action necessary to defend our insti- 
tutions 


OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


Carr, ALBERT H. Z. 

Men of power; a book of dictators; illus. 
by Marc Simont. Viking 1940 272p 
illus $2.50 

For young readers aged 12 to 16. Con- 


tents: Richelieu molds a nation; Cromwell 
leads a revolution; Frederick falls in love 





192 READERS' CHOICE 


and a friend escaped at an uninhabited 
Caribbean island and what they found there 
and how they were rescued brings this tale 
of adventure on sea and land to its con- 
clusion 


Carr, ALBERT H. Z.—Continued 
with war; Napoleon tries to conquer Eu- 
rope; Bolivar fights for freedom; Bismarck 
builds an empire; Mussolini strikes against 
democracy; Stalin masters the Soviets; 
Hitler challenges the west; About power 


and democracy REED, WILLIAM MAXWELL, 1871- 


Sky is blue, ed. by Carey Croneis; illus. 


FENTON, CARROLL LANE, 1900- by James MacDonald. Harcourt 1940 





Rock book, by C. L. Fenton and M. A. 


Fenton. . 
$6 

Partial contents: Rocks in our world; 
Atoms to minerals; Important minerals; 
Coarse-grained igneous rocks; Fine-grained, 
glassy and fragmental rocks; Rocks from 
the sky; Clastic rocks; Rocks from solu- 
tions; Limestones and related rocks; Rec- 
ords in strata; Ores and their origins; 
Collect, travel and read 

Illustrated with five pages in full color, 
48 pages of photographs and 40 line draw- 
ings 


. Doubleday 1940 357p illus 


HUNT, MABEL LEIGH 
Michel's island; drawings by Kate Seredy. 


Stokes 1940 265p illus $2 


A boy’s strong love of his home and his 
people is the theme of this tale of the 
Great Lakes country about 1800. Michel's 
mother is a fine and faithful Indian woman; 
his jolly, simple-hearted father a French 
trader. Michel's adventures are many, both 
among his mother’s people and as a mem- 
ber of the little community around the 
American fort at Michilimackinac 

Ages 11 to 16 


JACKSON, JOSEPH HENRY, 1894- 


151p illus $1.50 


Contents: Sky is not a stone dome; 
Lightwaves; Why the tomato is red; Sun 
rises in the east; Sunset colors; The rain- 
bow; Beam of light and a mirror; What 
makes balloons go up; Sea water is salt; 
Will a hill last forever; How do hills 
grow; Why do we have deserts; Volcanoes; 
Volcanoes and earthquakes; Volcanoes and 
weather 


SKIDMORE, HUBERT 
Hill doctor; illus. by Benton Spruance. 


Doubleday 1940 307p front $2 


Sequel to “River rising.” York Allen is 
back in the Blue Ridge district again, a 
full-fledged doctor. Unscrupulous timber 
agents have prejudiced the hill people 
against new methods and young Doctor 
Allen has a battle on his hands 


TAYLOR, IRMA 
Perilous journeys; maps by T. R. Miller. 


Harcourt 1940 232p illus maps $1.50 


A collection of true stories of journeys 
made by men whose success came from 
careful planning, courage, and the ability 
to think and act quickly in an emergency. 
Some of the chapters describe: William 


Extra! Extra! Photographs by Scott Beebe’s great dive; the Mt Everest expedi- 
Newhall. Macmillan 1940 48p illus tion of 1923; how Sven Hedin mapped the 
$1.50 Gobi desert; the adventures of David 

; Livingstone in Africa 
“Terse account in prose, with accom- For junior and senior high school s 


panying photographs, showing how a- big 
city mewspaper gets out an extra. The 
process is followed step-by-step from the 
time of the turning in of an alarm of a 
big oil blaze, until the paper is called in 
the streets.” Book rev. digest 


MEADER, STEPHEN WARREN, 1898- 
Clear for action! illus. by Frank Beau- 


douin. Harcourt 1940 323p illus $2 

In the year 1812 Jeff Robbins, a Maine 
boy, shipped before the mast on a cargo 
schooner bound for Cuba. His ship was 
overhauled by a British frigate and Jeff, 
with some of the other men, was impressed 
for service aboard the British vessel. He 


dents 


VAN ARSDALE, MAY BELLE 
Manners now and then, by M. B. Van 


Arsdale and M. R. Lingenfelter; illus. 
by Fred Cooper. Harcourt 1940 226p 
illus $1.50 


Contents: Why good manners; How it 
all began; Manners begin at home; From 
fingers to forks—and other utensils; Table 
manners; Introducing, saluting, inviting, 
writing; Entertaining; Going places; Art of 
dress; School manners; How to get on in 
business; Good reference books 

For 12 to 15 year olds 
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MARINE 
PRODUCTS 


of 


COMMERCE 


Their Acquisition, Handling, Biological 
Aspects and the Science and Technology 
of Their Preparation and Preservation 


by Donald K. Tressler, Ph.D. 
A Reprint of the 1923 Edition—JUST OUT 


Besides agriculture, our fisheries constitute our nly supply of certain essen- 
tial foods, and Dr. Tressler very aptly closes ius introduction with the 
following significant sentence: “Thus while the ocean is, and is likely to 
remain, an unconquered wilderness, as man learns more concerning its 
animal and vegetable life, it may be made to contribute more than it now 
does to the welfare of man.” 


It is a fitting tribute to the general excellence of the work of the specialists who con- 
tributed to this book that for the last five years there has been a constant demand for 
copies of the book. Originally published in 1923, the reprinting has been made without 
any change from the original text. 


Some of the well known men who collaborated with Dr. Tressler in the original 
work were:—Dr. G. F. Kunz, Mr. Ward T. Bower, Dr. H. F. Moore, Dr. E. D. Clark, 
Dr. Allen Rogers, Mr. Arthur Orr, Mr. Carl Elschner, Mr. C .R. Fellers, Mr. J. S. Gutsell, 

"r. Edward C. Johnston, Dr. Ray W. Clough, Mr. H. M. Loomis, Mr. Lewis Radcliffe, 
r. George F. Scott and Mr. G. B. Wilcox. 





The work is intended to bring the practical man in contact with the scientific features 
of the exploitation of the sea and furnish the scientist with practical information as to 
the nature of the products of the sea and the methods of obtaining, preparing and market- 
ing them. The scope is not limited to food products, but includes all commercial forms 
of plant and animal life. The subjects run from sea salt to whales, and from edible 
algae to pearls of great price, not to mention the ordinary products of the fisheries. 


The information included within its covers is of great value to all those identified 
with the commercial side of marine products, and to firms and individuals who have to 
do with the making and furnishing of equipment and supplies for the industries engaged 
in these lines. To the general reader, because of the intimate bond of interest between 
man and the sea. 


760 Pages Nearly 300 Illustrations Price $12.00 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION NewYork? Ss 
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WHILE THE Bomss Burst 


HE literary Mr. Churchill has not been 

eclipsed by the war-waging Prime Minister: 
Britain's chief has put his foot down on what 
might be called the Turgidity Perfected of official 
documents. Columnists have seized upon the 
opportunity to summon up a lot of sorry speci- 
mens, many of which, however, like this Quiller- 
Couch “translation” of the “To be or not to be” 
soliloquy, are not Civil Service sins—'‘To be or 
the contrary? Whether the former or the latter 
be preferable. . . [etc}]’”" 3 J J England's first 
French daily, France, set up by printers and cor- 
rected by proofreaders who know no French, made 
its appearance in London on August 27. Its pur- 
pose is to spread courage and confidence and to 
put Frenchmen at one with their Allies. Eve 
Curie and Duff Cooper wrote the only two signed 
articles. 3 J J It is said that the only things 
the Poles in German-occupied Poland are allowed 
to print are cookery-books, railway time-tables, 
and stationery. 

Somerset Maugham has written an article in 
behalf of the French of England Fund for the 
aid of soldiers, sailors, and civilians. %& %% % 
A. D. Divine, the South African journalist and 
sea-rover who wrote Wine of Good Hope under 
the pseudonym “David Rame,” has been awarded 
a D. S. M. for his action off St. Valery. He was 
in charge of a Brighton Beach boat, and took in 
tow, under bombing, a motor-boat; he was 
wounded in the stomach by a bullet from a 
machine-gunner plane. Richard 
Llewellyn, during the past few months, has been 
directing the movements of about 500 concert 
parties of troop entertainers. % & 


TIDE RISING 


Vincent Sheean, returning from London on 
October 2, said that British censorship had twice 
blocked his stories of invasion alarms sounded 
along the English coast. Chemical fog, he be- 
lieved, was used during the first of these; and 
on neither occasion, he added, was it certain that 
Germany was actually attempting a crossing. 
& & & H. G. Wells, arriving here (October 
3) aboard the “Scythia” said that Hitler was “at 
the end of his tether,” and suggested that the 
United States keep out of the war—her party 
politics would “mess up” the peace. 


Lion Feuchtwanger who has been in dubious 
safety for some time, arrived recently in New 
York, aboard the American Export liner ‘“Ex- 
calibur.” J& JS& & Henrich Mann, brilliant 
anti-Nazi and brother of Thomas Mann; Kon- 
rad Heiden, author of a scathing Hitler biog- 
raphy; Franz Werfel, who in July was reported 
shot by the Nazis; and Alfred Doeblin, dramatist 
and neurologist, reached New York in mid- 
October aboard a Greek liner. & 3% 3% Denis 





NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


de Rougemont was reported, in mid-September, 
en route to the States from Switzerland % % 
Henry C.: Wolfe, barred from Germany in 1938 
and author of the recent Imperial Soviets, re- 
ported, on his return from South America, that 
“the United States at last was holding her own 
against Nazi propaganda.” J J George Cat- 
lin arrived here in September for a lecture tour. 
& & 3 Alfred Noyes is now on tour in Canada 
and is coming to the States later on. %& % J 
Lin Yutang, his wife, and their three children, 
who have been tossing about on the Pacific ever 
since their departure from the heavily bombed 
Chungking area, turned up recently in San 
Francisco. 

Word that Gertrude Stein is safe in unoccu- 
pied France has called up another piece of 
Steiniana. She once got into a very bitter argu- 
ment with J. Mortimer Adler, of How to Read 
a Book fame. As Miss Stein’s words came faster 
and faster her eloquence appeared to be racing 
itself. Alice B. Toklas was terrified. “Good 
heavens!"" she exclaimed. “Gertrude is saying 
things tonight that she herself won't understand 
for six months.” 


THE HOME SCENE 


Like Mark Twain (and many a present-day 
Britisher), the Sam McGee whose name Robert 
Service took from a bank ledger in White Horse, 
Y. T., had reason to complain that his death had 
been grossly exaggerated. McGee died only last 
September, forty years after the writing of the 
sourdough dirge, "The Cremation of Sam McGee.” 
Even in 1900, on a journey back to White Horse 
his old shack had been converted into a tea room 
where one could “have a cup of tea with the 
ghost of Sam McGee. 3% % % Now that 
Elliot Paul’s silence on the authorship of The 
Death of Lord Haw Haw has served its purpose, 
it becomes common knowledge that he and “Brett 
Rutledge” are one and the same. & J 
Sinclair Lewis insists he has only one more job 
in the theatre—seeing his new play Felicia Speak- 
ing well on its way to an opening. Thereafter 
he’s settling down to a novel which might well 
require a little solitude, The Quiet Mind. 

The famous Bertrand Russell case of last Spring, 
morally a feather in no one’s hat (unless per- 
haps Mr. Russell's), is still in the news. The 
Civil Liberties Union has renewed its plea that 
Mr. Russell be allowed to intervene on his own 
behalf. J J J Nathalia Crane, whose poem 
“The Janitor’s Boy” made her famous at the 
age of nine, has recently written some verse 


called “Children of England," inspired, she says, 
by the torpedoing of the “Volendam’’ on August 
30. It has been sent by the British Consulate 
to England for publication there. 

(Continued on page 202) 
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CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 
who wrote the foreword 


Arriving in New York City from Tennessee which on August 26. 
1920 gave the 36th state ratification to the i9th Amendment 
enfranchising women. ; 


VICTORY: HOW WOMEN WON IT, 1840-1940 is not only a crisp, final, his- 
torically exact and authoritative statement of the woman suffrage movement. it is a 
soul stirring account of a crusade unmatched in history for its perseverance and 
dramatic incident. It provides food for thought and inspiration to action for those 
who would use the same potent methods and peaceful weapons for future battles for 
human justice. 

This is one of the few books which may undoubtedly be accurately described as 
‘‘a must book”’ for both reference and circulation departments of all libraries. 


VICTORY 


HOW WOMEN WON IT 


A centennial symposium | 840-1940 


175 pages 6 illustrations cloth Postpaid $1.25 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 
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CURRENT LIBRARY FAVORITES 


(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-six cities *) 





FICTION 

Author Title Points 

1. Richard Llewellyn, How Green Was My 
FUN Savenkdbact etn tednescoctccensnee 244 
2. Jan Struther (pseud.), Mrs. Méiniver ...... 125 
3. Christopher Morley, Kitty Foyle .......... 120 
4. Upton Sinclair, World’s End ............ 72 
5. Van Wyck Mason, Stars on the Sea Peat oct ae 
6. Rachel Field, All This and Heaven Too ... 59 
7. Louis Bromfield, Night in Bombay ........ 58 
8. John Steinbeck, The Grapes of Wrath .... 58 
9. Richard Wright, Native Son ..... Jensen 
10. Sholem Asch, The Nazarene ............ 48 


COMMENT: Mrs. 
reappears after a month's absence from the list. 
lost its lead to | Married Adventure, 
this list are new this month. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKs: 
and Edgar Parin D’Aulaire, Sue Barton, 
Daugherty, Mr. Popper's Penguins, 


* Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, Boston, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo.), Los 
City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland, Salt Lake City, 





Miniver has moved up into second place from ninth in September. 


but is running the latter a close second. 


The following are the five most popular children’s books: 
Student Nurse, 
by Richard Atwater, 


Brooklyn, 
Angeles, 
San Francisco, 


NON-FICTION 


Author Title Points 
1. Osa Johnson, 1 Married Adventure ........ 182 
2. Mortimer Adler, How to Read a Book .... 172 
3. Adolf Hitler, Mein NE ele Site ee 
4. Oscar Levant, A Smattering of Ignorance .. 105 
5. Hans Zinsser, As 1 Remember Him .... 10 
6. Richard Halliburton, Richard Halliburton .. 50 
7. Pierre Van Paassen, Days of Our Years . 18 
8. John Thomas Flynn, Country Squire in the 


OE ee ear Ae 
9. Otto Tolischus, They Wanted War ...... 42 


10. Van Wyck Brooks, New England: Indian 
i DE tuitvessccadancocess 2 
The Grapes of Wrati 
On the non-fiction list, How to Read a Book has 


The last three titles on 


Abraham Lincoln, by Ingri 
by Helen D. Boylston, Daniel Boone, by J. H 
and Lassie Come-Home, by Eric Knight. 


Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York 
Seattle, Springfield (Mass.), and Toronto 


Bufialo, 
Memphis, 








(Continued from page 198) 

A Stockholm dispatch, relayed by the official 
British radio and picked up here by N.B.C., 
stated that Sigrid Undset’s novels had been banned 
throughout Norway on the grounds that she was 
in sympathy with the exiled Norwegian Govern- 
ment in London. &% &% %& The speed and 
paradox of events abroad and the temptations 
of a kind of retroactive prophecy are probably 
going to make for a considerable amount of 
follow-up work in the manner of errata addenda 
and outright revision. Clare Boothe has had 
taste of it already. When M. de Chambrun, she 
said in Europe in the Spring, visited the United 
States in early June, the message he carried to 
President Roosevelt from General Weygand was 
“undoubtedly the message that France must sur- 
render.” And M. de Chambrun says that his 
mission was to get last-minute aid for France. 


LITERARY NECROLOGY 


Aucust (?). Henri Lavedan (b. 1859) old- 
est perpetual member of the French Academy and 
author of numerous successful manners plays; 
death reported in a delayed dispatch from Vichy. 


SEPTEMBER 16. William Anthony McGuire, 
playwright long associated with the late Florenz 
Ziegfeld and more recently a scenarist; fifty-five; 
death from kidney ailment followed by stroke; 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


SEPTEMBER 16. Ameen Rihani, sixty-three-year- 
old Syrian poet and leader; died in Freike, Mount 
Lebanon, from injuries received in a fall. 


SEPTEMBER 17. Matthew White, Jr., author, 
educator, and director of the theater page of 
Munsey's Magazine for twenty-eight years; bron- 
chial pneumonia; not quite eighty-three. 


SEPTEMBER 17. Rudolf Olden (b. 1865), power- 
ful journalist of pre-Hitler Germany; reported 
missing in the sinking of the British refugee ship, 
“City of Benares.”’ 


SEPTEMBER 27. Cherry Kearton, British author, 
naturalist and big-game photographer, who made 
the first aerial picture of London from a dirigible 
in 1905; sixty-nine. 


the Czechoslovak 
committed suicide, ac 


[Date unknown}. Ernst Weiss, 
novelist and playwright, 
cording to word received through the Exiled 
Writers Committee of the League of American 
Writers, by drinking the contents of a vial which 
he had carried with him since Hitler marched 
into Czechoslovakia. He had escaped, ill and 
penniless, to Paris when the Germans marched 
into Prague. The Exiled Writers Committee, who 
had been aiding him regularly, had finally ob- 
tained a Mexican passport and American visa for 
him; and he was to have been a guest at the 
Pan American Dinner for writers-in-exile held 
at the Hotel Commodore on October 17. 


DECEMBER BooK CLUB CHOICES 
Book of the Month Club 


Embezzled Heaven, by Franz Werfel. Viking 
Literary Guild 

Fame is the Spur, by Howard Spring. Viking 
Junior Literary Guild 

Older boys: Shadow Over Winding Ranch, by 


Sarah Lindsay Schmidt. Random House 


Older girls: The Year of Jubilo, by Ruth Sawyer. 
Viking 

Intermediate group: Sweet ‘Possum Valley, by 
Christine Noble Govan. Houghton 

Primary group: Kersti and Saint Nicholas, by Hilda 


van Stockum. Viking 




















Good stories full of interesting information 





Holland 


DINA AND 
BETSY 


By 
Adele de Leeuw 


The inter- 
esting life and 
customs of the 
historic old 
Dutch island 
of Walcheren is told in this charming 
story. Dina and Betsy are two small 
girls who have an exciting time going 
to the butter market, visiting grand- 
mother at Veere, and having picnics on 
the beach. Illustrations in two colors by 
Cateau de Leeuw. (Ages 8-12) $1.00 





Airplanes 


FLIGHT 
17 


By 
Henry B. Lent 


Take a trip 
in a transport 
plane from 
New York to 
Chicago with = 
this favorite author 
thing on the way! You'll learn all about 
the airport, the plane, its crew, and feel 
as if you too were flying aboard ‘“The 
Arrow.” There are many interesting 
illustrations by George and Doris Hau- 
man. (Ages 8-12) $1.00 








Present-day Indians 





Modern manners 


South America 








A SON OF 
THE FIRST PEOPLE 


By Adelaide Arnold 


Sukut was an Indian 
boy who lived in Southern 
California. When he was 
sent to the Government 
school, he was unhappy 
and glad of a chance to 
return to his tribe. But 
the friends he made at 
school, and his interest in 
painting made him realize 
the advantages of the 
white man’s education. 

An unusual modern In- 
dian story. Illustrated by 
Loren Barton. 

(Ages 10-14) $2.00 





THIS WAY, 
PLEASE 


By Eleanor Boykin 


A book that out- 
lines today’s 
manners 
people. Amusing 
text gives 
rules of conduct for 
school, business, so- out on the pampas and 


readable 


cial occasions. Hu- 
morous illustrations. 
(Ages 10-14) $1.75 





FEATHERS 


The Story of a Rhea 
By Alice Curtis Desmond 


A rhea is a strange ani- 
mal that looks somewhat 
like an ostrich and lives 
in the Argentine. Feathers 
was caught by the gauchos 


good 
young 


brought back to the South- 
ern Cross ranch. He be- 
came their mascot, and had 
all kinds of thrilling and 
humorous escapades. 

A fine picture of ranch 
life in South America. 
Illustrations by Wilfrid 

a Bronson. 

I (Ages 6-10) $1.50 








The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
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J. A. R. 


ITERARY autobiography of late appears to 

have battened on Famous-People-I've-Known 
rather than Why-I-Am-What-I-Am. But I. A. R. 
Wylie was shrewd enough to see herself and 
“George” (the subconscious) as her best ma- 
terial: the only difficulty was to catch the “exact 
moment when it would have ceased to mature 
and begin to go bad” on her. She had “lost the 
capacity to be astonished at the age of seven,” 
knew a few years later that she was a “writer 
like Emily Bronté just marking time,” and feels 
today that if she wrote relatively as well now as 
she did at twelve she would be the “G. O. W. 
of English letters.”’ 

Ida Alexa Ross Wylie was born in Melbourne, 
Australia, in 1885, the daughter of Alexander 
Coghill Wylie, boastful, gay-living, ever-in- 
solvent “Alec,” and Ida Millicent (Ross) Wylie, 
a delicate and courageous soul who saw nothing 
but the good in anything. Grandfather Ross, 
under the strictest agreement that they should 
return, got them passage for England. But the 
tickets were second-class round-trip and Alec was 
not a second-class man: he exchanged them for 
first-class one-way fares, and that was the end of 
Australia. 

Two years after their arrival in London Ida's 
mother died; and from that time on Christine, a 
Victorian gentlewoman who was to reject more 
than one proposal from Alec, became her physical 
and spiritual guardian. One of Alec's ex- 
travagances, fortunately, was children’s classics 
in handsome bindings. These she read and re- 
read; and she would lock herself up in a closet 
and tell herself stories aloud. 

Her father, constantly stalked by the bailiff 
who in time would be “wined and dined and 
sent on his way rejoicing and proud to know 
us,” left her kindergarten bills unpaid. She 
was transferred to Queen’s College School, a 
base from which she set forth on extensive cycling 
trips. Never had she the slightest fear of kid- 
napers, for if they knew anything about Alec, 
said she, they'd know it would end in his bor- 
rowing the ransom from them. 

Then came a finishing school in Brussels, and 
afterwards, Cheltenham Ladies College, where 
she wrote some preposterous essays on Milton; 
these, however, with Basil de Selincourt’s plaudits, 
established her reputation as a “serious writer.” 
She was graduated in two years, and her father, 
for want of a better solution, sent her to Ger- 
many for a second “finishing.” She wrote two 
stories at this time, and sent them off to her 
father in London, asking him to find her an agent. 
Alec returned lengthy criticism and called “A 
False Witness That Telleth Lies” tautological. 
If so, she replied, the Bible was to blame. She 
sold them for 5 pounds each; and the cor- 
respondence ended. 

At twenty-one she returned to England for a 
short time and then went back to live in 
Karlsriihe. It was while she was conducting 
some Court lessons in English that a penniless 


Wylie 





I. A. R. WYLIe 


grenadier, unable to regard her as anything but 
either a dazzling young heiress or a literary mint, 
made a formal (but cautiously indirect) proposal 
for her hand. He withdrew rapidly when he 
discovered the real state of affairs. 


At the time of Alec’s death she admitted that 
he was probably justified in thinking that he had 
done fairly well in life: “A man who had lived 
comfortably and sometimes luxuriously for fifty- 
eight years without owning a penny piece has the 
lilies of the field licked to a standstill.”’ 

In the pre-War (1914) era she was a suffra- 
gette—and to an all-or-nothing degree. On the 
outbreak of war, with an abundance of German 
friends and a dearth of close British relatives, 
she was in a position to feel a kind of universal 
rather than national tragedy: her first adult novel, 
Towards Morning was, in effect, an effort to 
explain and excuse Germany to herself. Mastoid 
and measles kept her hors de combat, but she 
went twice to Paris: first to write articles for the 
Red Cross Magazine, and afterwards, to attend 
the Peace Conference. 

A few months later she began a long siege of 
“commuting” between England, where ‘George’ 
might do some uninterrupted brooding, and the 
United States, where she is likely to remain. 

She is a veteran contributor to the Saturday 
Evening Post and the author of a formidable list 
of novels. 

. . . I have,” she says, “no advice to offer 
in the matter of writing. . . Only George knows 
how it is done and I have a suspicion that if 
ever he explains his processes I know my day will 
be over.” 

B. ALSTERLUND 











100 Non-Royalty 
One-Act Plays 


Compiled by WILLIAM KOZLENKO 


Author of The One-Act Play Today, 
Contemporary One-Act Plays, etc. 


This book of more than 800 pages 
is the most comprehensive and varied 
collection of “one-acters” ever issued 
in a single volume. Every one of the 
100 plays included may be performed 
by amateur groups without payment 
of any royalty fees whatsoever. The 
plays have been carefully selected 
from thousands submitted. Virtually 
all of them have been tested in 
actual performance. Many are prize- 
winning plays. They comprise both 
stage and radio plays and include 
comedies, dramas, pageants, religious 
and holiday plays, children’s plays, 
historical and patriotic plays, plays 
for all-boy casts and others for all- 
women casts. Sturdy, cloth binding. 

Size 64%" x 914", $3.75 


Poets’ Handbook 


A Complete Manual for all Who Write 
Verse, Poetry and Song Lyrics 


By CLEMENT WOOD 


An unusually comprehensive refer- 
ence work on the craft of verse writ- 
ing. In great detail, and with a 
wealth of illustrative examples, it 
discusses all the various kinds of 
poetry, rhythm and accent repetition, 
stanza patterns, poem patterns, the 
use of a living vocabulary, choice of 
words, the history and development 
of various verse forms, meter and 
accenting various rhyme _ schemes, 
rules of verse writing, the marketing 
of poetry. 


480 pages, Size 6%" x9%", $4.50 


Recommended by the Book of the 
Month Club 


GREENBERG: PUBLISHER 


67 West 44th St.. New York 
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6 NEW BOOKS FOR 
REFERENCE USERS 


The Irrepressible Democrat 


Roger Williams 


By S. H. Brockunier. Although Roger 
Williams lived 300 years ago, there is, 
in his life and times, a startling perti- 
nence to today’s American ideal of a 
dynamic, working democracy. This book 
offers a searching analysis of the role 
played by Williams and his contempo- 
raries in the development of the demo- 
cratic process in America. 


Federal Tax Handbook 


By Robert H. Montgomery. The 1940- 
41 edition of the Handbook is the nine- 
teenth. It covers income tax, corpora- 
tion excess profits taxes, capital stock 
tax, estate tax, gift tax, and other fed- 
eral taxes. Unique in its high authority 
and for its personal counsel and judg- 
ments. Used by thousands of account- 
ants, corporation officers, and lawyers. 


Auditing 


Theory and Practice 


By Robert H. Montgomery. The new 
sixth edition of this American standard 
reflects changes and developments of the 
past six years in professional practice. 
So many new problems confront practi- 
tioners today that possession of this 
book has become, if possible, of greater 
importance to every accountant than 


ever before. = 


Principles of Accounting 


By Roy 8B. Kester. 
text books which has moulded account- 
ing thought. Countless accountants have 
had their training from it. Now avail- 
able in a new 4th edition offering the 
same methods that for over 20 years have 
helped it set the standard. 


One of the great 


Marketing Cooperatives 


By Donald F. Blankertz. Unbiased, ob- 
jective, complete—this new book covers 
both agricultural and consumer coopera- 
tives. Approaches both types as business 
institutions bringing into sharp focus 
their beginnings; evolution; the need for 
them; their principles, methods, economic 
and social importance; their future. $4. 


Public Warehousing 


By John H. Frederick. A 
prehensive analysis of the industry 
today. An authoritative discussion of 
timely questions like these: How is the 
industry adapting itself to modern busi- 
ness conditions? How may it be used to 
bring about more orderly, less costly 
marketing? Emphasizes significant new 
trends. 


new, com- 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15E.26th St. PUBLISHERS New York 
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Hans Otto Storm 


ANS OTTO STORM was born in Bloom- 

ington, Calif., July 26, 1895, the son of 
Otto and Marie Storm, and belongs to a family 
of Germans who came to America after the 
revolution of 1848. His undergraduate years 
(engineering) at Leland Stanford University were 
interrupted by two years’ World War (1914) 
hospital service. He received A. B. and M. E. 
degrees in April 1920; and then became an 
engineer for the Federal Telegraph Company. 


In May of the year following he was married 
to Grace Cleone Camp, sister of William R. 
Camp, economist and disciple of Thorstein 
Veblen. Storm first met Veblen in 1920 and it 
was he who eventually exerted the greatest single 
influence on Storm’s thought and writing. Al- 
though Storm's social and political opinions had 
not by any means been perfected when he wrote 
Full Measure (1929), the book had a meaning- 
fulness that a run-of-the mill romance of radio 
would never have had. 


When Veblen returned to Palo Alto in 1927, 
broken spiritually and physically, he found his 
own humble shanties all very much occupied. 
Storm, who saw Veblen sitting on a doorstep, 
said that “the irony of Thorstein Veblen having 
to defend the institution of absentee ownership 
before the unenlightened” was certainly far from 
pleasant. He took Veblen into his own home 
during a part of those last months. And it was 
Storm who, several years after Veblen’s death, 
contributed something of an explanation of 
Veblen’s contempt for all forms of mysticism. 


During the ‘twenties Storm moved about from 
one radio or electrical firm to another. And in 
1931 he went to Nicaragua and Peru to become 
installation engineer for All American Cables. 
Out of this venture came Pity the Tyrant (1937), 
a novelette of revolution in Lima. In 1938 
he was again sent to Peru—this time to install 
the equipment for an international Pan American 
Conference hook-up. Towards the end of his 
stay an unidentifiable official who called himself 
“Director of Government” summoned Storm 
before him and warned him to get out of Peru 
immediately—if he cared anything about his own 
physical safety. Storm left; and found, on his 
return to California that the (San Francisco) 
Commonwealth Club Medal had been awarded to 
Pity the Tyrant. 


In 1939 came “Made in U. S. A.,” another 
short novel, which was credited with aiming at 





HANS OTTO STORM 


“one definite point in space and time, one mood” 
and hitting its mark “smack in the center.” His 
very recent Count Ten has been condemned by 
some for a certain formlessness but it is written 
in a swift and clean American idiom that is 
strong enough to offset a number of lesser evils. 

Storm is, obviously, not only a writer but a 
highly skilled radio engineer, and he has been 
partly responsible for the development of several 
features of the Arc Converter electrode and 
special methods of remote control. Consciously 
and unconsciously, of course, all this gets into 
his books. But it does not trespass on his leisure: 
he has no liking whatsoever for the “hobby” 
side of mechanics. In fact he even goes so far 
as to say that he can not and will not fix a radio 
set. 

He has little time for long sailing-trips, but 
takes his little self-built, sea-going ketch, Pleiad, 
in and about San Francisco Bay. His reputation 
as a navigator, he says, suffered a heavy setback 
the time he got lost in a fog and sailed past the 
Golden Gate into Drake's Bay. 

Storm believes that concrete facts in themselves 
are not the concern of fiction; rather, to find in 
them ‘the meaning of a tendency.” He has a 
chary self-disciplined style, and his novelettes 
have as much marrow as full-length studies. 





